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Pennsylvania State Geography 


By ZOE A. THRALLS 


Department of Geography, Indiana State Normal School 


A new volume to meet the requirements of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Course of Study in geography for intensive 
study of the Keystone State. 

While this book is intended to accompany the McMurry 
and Parkins Geographies, it is complete in itself and supplies 
an adequate treatment of those phases of the geography of 
the state which are a part of the school curriculum. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
64 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 














The Pennsylvania State Education Association 
INVITES 


SVERY TEACHER in the Commonwealth to MEMBERSHIP. 
EVERY SCHOOL BOARD in the State to subscribe for the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
EVERY FRIEND OF EDUCATION to support the STATE PROGRAM OF EDUCATION. ' 


WHY? 


To give every boy and girl in Pennsylvania an equal chance to become an efficient citizen, 
To blot out illiteracy. 

To “keep up the fight for Americanism.” 

To keep good teachers teaching. 

To attract the brightest boys and girls into the profession of teaching. 


THE STATE PROGRAM 


STANDARD FOR ELEMENTARY TEACHERS: Two years of professional training above a four- 
year high school course, 
STANDARD FOR HIGH SCHOOL TY ptbees College graduation. 
A MINIMUM SALARY LAW which will fon rather dovagions. people entering the profession com- 
pensation comparable to what is offere her .Yoval ions. ; 
LONGER SCHOOL TERM. 
Recognition by law of ,the RROFESSIONAL “sraivs tie THE SUPERINTENDENT. 
CONSOLIDATION of rurab sc 
ONE STATE COUNCIL ‘OF, “Rut GF rlok coupssga of sbaRmese » nfen* ged °women instead of two 
Boards. ve Se° a oer nee 
Establishment and pienet of KINDERGARMENS- a eee oe 
EQUITABLE APPORTIONMENT of *Statg funds for dupation. 
Justice to the SUPERANNUATED TRSC HkR om + WREMENT ALLOWANCES, 
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The Pennsylvania State Education Association is the largest State Educa- 
tion Association in the United States. The membership of 42,256 forms 214 
Local Branches, exclusive of 17 Colleges and Universities. 78% per cent 
of the Local Branches are 100 per cent in membership. 


HEADQUARTERS: 10 South Market Square, Harrisburg, Pa. 
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HEALTH 
EDUCATION 


A three year course for High School grad- 
uates which prepares especially for teaching 
Hygiene, Physical Education, and coaching 
Athletics in the public schools. A one year 
course for certified teachers and College grad- 
uates. Co-educational. 

Faculty of specialists, experienced in train- 
ing physical directors. 





First semester begins September 19th 


For information address 


RICHARD F. HAYES 
Director of Health Education 





The East Stroudsburg 
State Normal School 
East Stroudsburg, Pa. 








Temple University 


Office for all Departments 
COLLEGE HALL 


Broad Street below Berks 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
Telephone, Diamond 0631 
College of Liberal Arts and 
Sciences 
Teachers College 
Schools of Commerce 
Theology, Law, Medicine 
Dentistry, Pharmacy 
Chiropody, Music 
University High School 
Training Schools for Nurses 


Send for Bulletin 














91.4 PER CENT of the court reporters of the country 
write PITMANIC shorthand. See Official Report of the 
National Shorthand Reporters’ Association for 1921. 

NATHAN BEHRIN, an Isaac Pitman writer, won the 
World’s Championship contest three times in suc- 
cession, and in 1913 made a record in these con- 
tests of 98.3 per cent, which has never been equalled. 
Mr. Behrin in 1920 made the two most remarkable 
shorthand records ever made. He wrote for five 
minutes at 240 words a minute with only one error, 
and for five minutes at 280 words a minute with only 
three errors. These are World’s Records and have 
never been approached. 

FOURTEEN OUT OF SIXTEEN International Speed Con- 
tests have been won by Pitman writers. No Pitman 
writer was ever trained for these contests. 

93 PER CENT of the New York City day and evening 
high schools teach the Isaac Pitman system of short- 
hand. This system is taught in more than two 

hundred public, private and parochial schools in 

New York City. 
Study the system that leads in every phase of iIndus- 
trial. commercial and professional activity. Ask % Isaac 

Pitman shorthand. 


Send for particulars of a Free Correspondence Course 
for Teachers. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 
NEW YORK CITY - -  2W.45thSt. 








Pennsylvania Museum 


and 


School of Industrial Art 


Broad and Pine Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Thorough work under trained special- 
ists in all branches of Industrial Art. 
Classes in Illustration, Interior 
Decorations, Pottery, Metal 
Work, Furniture, Costume De- 
sign, Textile, etc. 


Day School opens Sept. 20, 1922 
Registration days: Sept. 13 to 20 


Evening School opens Oct. 2, 1922 
Registration Evenings: Sept. 25, 27, 29—7-9 P. M. 


Circular of information will be sent 
on application. 


HUGER ELLIOTT, Principal 
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Some reasons for Great 


the wide use of Price Reductions 


WENTWORTH-SMITH IN 
School Arithmetics “PRANG are G” 


(Books I, FF, 777) DRAWING 
ART AND 

1. Adherence to essentials HANDWORK 
2. Careful grading SUPPLIES 
3. Practical application You Need It—Send for It 
4, Abundant drill And Save Money 
5. Unique reviews THE PRANG COMPANY 
6. Mechanical excellence 118 East 25th Street NEW YORK 
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Our President’s Message 


H. W. DODD 


Superintendent of Schools, Allentown, Pa. 


To the Members of the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association: 


From all indications, the next two years will 
be the most critical period in public school 
education. Everywhere people, especially those 
playing for popular acclaim, are crying re- 
trenchment. By retrenchment these people 
mean lowering of teachers’ salaries, forgetting 
that teachers’ salaries are now only where 
salaries of carpenters, plumbers and machin- 
ists were before the war. By retrenchment 
these people mean the non-building of ade- 
quate, healthful school buildings to house and 
educate America’s children. By retrenchment 
these people mean that the wealthy manufac- 
turing centers and men of money should not 
help to equalize educational opportunities for 
the poorest child of the poorest family on the 
poorest farm in the State. By retrenchment 
these people mean that out of the billions of 
wealth in Pennsylvania, the State is unable to 
pay a measley 15 millions of dollars a year 
toward education because the holders of the 
State’s potential wealth and the users of the 
State’s richest gifts would have to pay a few 
dollars in taxes. 

By retrenchment these people mean that the 
teachers in the classrooms throughout the 
State are not entitled to the advice of leaders 
in special educational fields as English, Music, 
Drawing, Commercial Subjects, Mathematics 
and Science. These people forget that for 
years the State has appropriated millions of 
dollars toward the maintenance of experts in 
our colleges and universities. If colleges and 
universities need experts to teach pupils of 
somewhat mature age, how much more do 
teachers of hundreds of all sorts and condi- 
tions of schools need the advice of leaders in 
special fields of education to enable them to 
teach more effectively the most immature chil- 
dren. 

By retrenchment these people mean “Let us 
go back to the good old days of the ‘Little 
Red School House,’” when the standard of 


teachers was such that an eighth grade “grad- 
uate” was able to “handle” the school. By re- 
trenchment these people mean a 7 or 5-months 
school term so the teacher can work 5 or 7 
months at something else to earn a living. And 
surely the “good old days” when eight one- 
room schools in a township with each teacher 
“hearing” eight grades of work in one day 
were better than the present day of consoli- 
dation of schools with an eight-room building 
with each teacher teaching but one grade! 


By retrenchment these people mean that the 
State and the School Districts should not make 
appropriation to the State Retirement Sys- 
tem, but that aged teachers, out of the mu- 
nificent salaries they have received during the 
past twenty years, should retire in content- 
ment and “plenty.” 

There are some things that people who com- 
plain of State expenditure for education for- 
get. The people have demanded certain types 
of education and certain work of the schools 
that mean greater expenditures: Vocational 
Education, Physical Education, Continuation 
Schools, School Nursing and Medical Inspec- 
tion, Education of Crippled Children, Educa- 
tion of Mentally Defective Children—these 
are among the things demanded of the schools 
that were not in vogue during the regime of 
“The Little Red School House.” It costs 
money to do these things, for salaries of teach- 
ers, nurses, doctors and supervisors, not to 
forget additional cost for proper buildings and 
equipment. Let commerce and industry do 
away with the labor-saving machinery, time- 
annihilating engines and product-consuming 
devices which have caused the congestion of 
people in certain centers and demanded certain 
types of education and health preservation 
measures, and these types of education and 
preservation measures will not be necessary 
in the schools. A ridiculous suggestion? Cer- 
tainly. Ridiculous, also, to think that these 
things can be done without having the State 
help to pay for them. 
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We have listened to a lot of talk about State 
expenditure for education. Four-fifths of it 
has been pure propaganda for political pur- 
poses. The teachers of the State should visit 
their wrath upon the heads of any and all who 
would attempt to drag the public schools in 
the mire of the political bog. 


For the year 1921-22, the State legislature 
appropriated $15,000,000 for educational pur- 
poses. For the year ending June 30, 1921, 
the people of Pennsylvania paid $57,787,786.- 
58 as luxury taxes. For the year ending De- 
cember 31, 1921, the people of Pennsylvania 
paid $351,737,751.22 as Federal income taxes. 
Any person who believes that Pennsylvania 
cannot afford to appropriate $15,000,000 a 
year for educational purposes out of a wealth 
which compels it to pay $409,525,537.80 as 
Federal taxes on two items only, is either a 
knave or a fool. 


The teachers of Pennsylvania, consecrated 
to the service of the nation through their 
willingness to serve the youth of the land at 
mediocre pay, owe it to themselves and their 
profession to let the people of the State know 
the truth. There are many things we cannot 
afford to do, but there are also some things we 
cannot afford not to do. 


The Manchester (England) Guardian, June, 
1922, speaking in the cause of public education 
in England, said: 


“You can reduce your expenditure on arma- 
ments, as you can on personal indulgences, and 
expand it again later, with no great damage 
in the consequence. But with education it is 
otherwise. You are dealing there with the 
minds and: bodies of children and you may 
cripple a whole generation. The plain fact 
is that, so far from not being able to afford 
our present expenditure on education, we can- 
not afford to do without it. If there is one 
lesson more insistently taught us by the war 
and by daily experience it is that the founda- 
tion of National strength and worth, as of 
National prosperity, is the education of the 
people. It is the people who will suffer and 
the people must see to it.” 


What is true in England today is as em- 
phatically true in Pennsylvania. Lest Penn- 
sylvania forget her debt to the corps of teach- 
ers who are devoting their lives to the educa- 
tion of her youths, the P. S. E. A. will make 
it possible for the facts concerning education 
in Pennsylvania to be presented to the people. 
Let us not be misled by garbled truths and 
misquoted statistics purporting to show that 
the State is over-burdened with taxation be- 


cause she appropriated a little money toward 
the support of education. 


One of the candidates for the Governorship _ 


of our State has appointed an unofficial com- 
mittee to inquire into the State’s financial 
status. When this committee makes inquiry 
into the expenditures of the State Department 
of Education, it will meet with the astounding 
fact that, while the appropriation for educa- 
tion in 1911 was 26.2 of the total appropriation 
for all purposes, in 1921 it was but 26.3, a net 
gain to the schools in ten years of only 1-10 
of 1 per cent. Pennsylvania is not yet giving 
enough State support to education. 


Let us be united in our stand for the cause 
of public education. Let us insist that only 
facts be presented, and let us remember that 
the facts must be presented by the members 
of our own profession if the people are to have 
the truth. 

The Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion has but one object: The advancement of 
the cause of public education in the State. 





PENNSYLVANIA ADDS TO HER MUSI- 
CAL TRIUMPHS 

Pennsylvania’s musical reputation has ex- 
panded since the close of Music Week. In the 
Elks National Band Contest recently held at 
Atlantic City, in which bands from all parts 
of the country competed, first prize was won 
by the Philadelphia Lodge No. 2 band. Camille 
W. Zeikwer, ranked as one of America’s fore- 
most composers, won the $1,000 prize of the 
North Shore Music Association from a field of 
73 American contestants. The victorious com- 
position “Jade Butterfly” for orchestra is a 
distinct contribution to American music. Penn- 
sylvania singers won first place in the North- 
eastern Singers’ Association, Twenty-Fifth 
Anniversary Festival, the principal prize be- 
ing awarded to the Philadelphia Choir. 


At the Youngstown, O., eisteddfod held June 
10, the chief prize for Mixed Choral singing 
was won by the Pittsburgh Choral Union. The 
New Castle Chorus captured the first prize 
for Juvenile Choirs from a field of 52 con- 
testants. Robt. Johns and George Thomas of 
Pittsburgh won the baritone and tenor prizes 
as well as the duet for baritone and tenor. Eliz- 
abeth Lloyd and Nettie Gretton, also of Pitts- 
burgh, were awarded the soprano and con- 
tralto honors and John F. Davis of New Ken- 
sington, the bardic chair for an ode in Welsh. 
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Distribution of Authority and Responsibility Be- 


tween State, County and Local Officers’ 


The Best Plan for Pennsylvania 
THOMAS E. FINEGAN 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction Harrisburg, Pa. 


E live in a democracy, and the greatest 
W democratic institution in this coun- 
try is the public school system. If 
this institution is to serve the great purpose 
for which it was established and is maintained, 
it must be operated and administered upon 
democratic policies. As I examine the foun- 
dation upon which our school system rests 
and view the general plan of administration 
contemplated by its founders, I find myself in 
very hearty accord with its fundamental prin- 
ciples. 
General Plan 


I should like to review briefly the general 
plan of operation and administration of the 
school system of the State. The fundamental 
features of the system are written, as they 
should be, in the constitution itself. These fea- 
tures are broad and general. They provide for 
a system of public schools which shall be 
thorough and efficient and which shall be 
open to all the children of the Commonwealth. 
The details of the plan of operation and like- 
wise of administration have been formulated 
by the General Assembly. ._The General As- 
sembly has discharged its obligation in this re- 
spect by the enactment of the School Code. The 
members of the General Assembly are elected 
by the people, and the type of school organi- 
zation which is authorized by the School Code 
is therefore an expression of what the people 
themselves desire in public education, pro- 
cedure and practice. This is the regular pro- 
cedure in a democracy, and the fundamental 
features of the school system of Pennsylvania 
are therefore on a sound basis. 


Of course the statutes provide for certain 
details of administration which may not be 
regarded as conforming to the wisest and 
soundest method of procedure in school affairs 
but it will be possible from time to time to 
modify and improve these. There are limita- 
tions of power and authority in relation to lo- 
cal school officers, which in many cases should 
be removed. There is also the need of a clearer 





* Abstract of an address at the Ninth Annual Meeting 
of Schoolmen’s Week, Apr. 20, 1922, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

No. 3 


definition of the professional powers and scope 
of action of the expert officers connected with 
local school systems. Experience has revealed 
the desirability of a more clean-cut line of 
demarcation between the functions of local ad- 
ministrative officers of the school system and 
those of the professional and technical officers. 
It is only natural that many of us should differ 
at times in relation to some of the details of 
organization, operation and administration of 
a great State school system. Many interests 
are involved and experiences have been varied. 
We can however on the whole come to a com- 
mon agreement upon most of the defects which 
are vital and seek remedies accordingly. When 
we can not come to a very general agreement 
upon these matters, it will undoubtedly be 
wiser to defer action until such agreement may 
be reached. 

Speaking from my experience in school ad- 
ministration and from the general views which 
this experience has enabled me to formulate, 
I should say that the real vital feature of a 
sound, effective school system is the desirabii- 
ity of placing the responsibility for operating 
and conducting schools on a sound, progressive 
basis upon the local school. authorities and 
then conferring upon such. authorities ade- 
quate power to discharge their official responsi- 
bilities. School directors are not able to or- 
ganize and administer effective school systems 
in their respective districts unless the law con- 
fers upon them broad powers in relation to the 
management of the schools. I see little ob- 
jection to conferring very liberal powers upon 
local school officers. These officers generally 
are elected by the people. If they exceed their 
authority or if they fail to exercise such au- 
thority as the law vests in them, and the 
schools are managed either extravagantly or 
parsimoniously, the people of the community 
may protect their interests by selecting other 
persons to represent them on the school board. 


The State’s Responsibility 


When we look at the administration of 
schools from the viewpoint of the State it may 
appear that there are communities which are 
not making the progress which they should 
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make in public education. There are even in 
the community itself men and women of ad- 
vanced ideas and of broad vision who often 
feel that schools of proper standard are not 
maintained. When this view prevails there is 
often the desire to enact laws or to seek re- 
lief through intervention from State authority 
to correct such situations. There is more or 
less of a feeling among those who bear local 
responsibility in the administration of schools 
to avoid troublesome obligations and to place 
a larger responsibility upon the State and 
those who represent the State in a supervisory 
or administrative capacity. 


I am not in accord with this feeling. Many 
of you here have heard me state frequently 
in public addresses that the greatest educa- 
tional asset which a community may have is a 
public sentiment that will support good schools 
and, if necessary, lead the people to wage a 
campaign to develop a sentiment which will 
support such schools. This is the fundamental 
basis on which we should expect to adminster 
the school system of the great State of Penn- 
sylvania. 


The Department of Public Instruction 


The constitution provides that there shall be 
a Department of Public Instruction and that 
the head of that Department shall be a Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction. It fur- 
ther provides that the powers and functions 
of that Department and of the Superintendent 
shall be determined by the General Assembly. 
Again, in accordance with our democratic ideas 
of government and of education, we come to 
the representatives of the people—the mem- 
bers of the General Assembly—to determine 
the standards which the State itself believes 
should be maintained throughout its borders 
for the common good and the general welfare 
of all its people. 


The School Code 


In the enactment of a school code a legisla- 
ture will respect, more or less, the traditions 
and the historical viewpoint of the State. 
Pennsylvania is to be congratulated upon hav- 
ing worked out so acceptable a general plan 
for the administration of her schools. 


The General Assembly has conferred very 
broad powers upon the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction. It has written into the law 
that this officer shall have general supervision 
of all of the schools of the Commonwealth. 
The powers, however, which are exercised by 
this officer will be determined in large measure 


by the vision and philosophy which he has in 
relation to public education, and the interpre- 
tation which he places upon the relations which 
should exist between a state department and 
the local administrative and supervisory units 
of the State. If there can be an agreement 
upon the scope of the powers which a super- 
intendent should exercise and the assistance 
which he can give local administrative and 
supervisory officers, there ought not to be very 
much conflict between a state department and 
these local units. These officers, state and lo- 
cal, are all interested in the same great ob- 
jective. 
The Legislature’s Mandate 

The legislature has been very explicit in 
making provision for the operation and man- 
agement of the State school system. It has 
made it mandatory upon boards of directors 
to maintain a system of elementary schools. 
The only schools which a community is com- 
pelled to maintain are elementary schools and 
continuation schools, under certain conditions. 
The law, however, does confer upon boards of 
education the authority to maintain various 
other types of schools. The law does not make 
it obligatory upon school districts to maintain 
high schools, manual training schools, voca- 
tional schools, domestic science schools, agri- 
cultural schools, evening schools, kindergart- 
ens, libraries, etc. This is purely optional with 
each district and yet our State system of high 
schools has been developed under this permis- 
sive authority and a fine system of vocational 
schools and junior high schools is in the pro- 
cess of development under this optional power 
of local authorities. 

I have regarded it as one of my great oppor- 
tunities, as well as my legal responsibility, 
to make clear to the different communities of 
the State the advantages to be derived by the 
development of these types of schools and other 
school interests and activities. Representa- 
tives of the Department go out into the vari- 
ous communities of the State to make known 
to the people how these interests may be im- 
proved and the advantages that will come to 
the community through such improvement. 
Progress is being made rapidly through this 
method of procedure. 


Qualifications of Teachers 
On the other hand, the School Code does fix 
very definite obligations which communities 
must respect. It properly establishes certain 
minimum standards which each community in 
the State is expected to maintain. For in- 
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stance, there has always been a provision in 
the law that all teachers shall possess certain 
qualifications and no local board may legally 
employ a teacher who does not meet these re- 
quirements. For a half century the State 
has specified that a normal school diploma 
shall be accepted as a qualification to teach. 
The State has now reached the point where it 
expresses in the law the policy that after 1927 
no person shall be qualified who does not hold 
a normal diploma or its equivalent. 


Courses of Study 

Furthermore, there is the provision in the 
law to the effect that certain courses of study 
shall be maintained in each school and that 
these courses shall embrace certain specified 
subjects. The law further places upon the 
State Superintendent the obligation of pre- 
scribing minimum standard courses which each 
district in the State shall meet. On the other 
hand, the law does not limit the right of a 
community to the maintenance of these mini- 
mum standards only. It confers upon each 
board the authority to go beyond all of these 
standards and to provide school facilities which 
shall satisfy the desires, the wealth, the am- 
bition and the vision of the community. 


Compulsory Attendance Law 

Let us examine the administration of the 
Compulsory Attendance Law. This law pro- 
vides that all children within certain ages 
shall be in attendance upon school while school 
is in session. There is a further provision to 
the effect that local boards shall enforce these 
provisions in relation to compulsory attend- 
ance. Then too the law provides that all 
school buildings shall meet certain standards 
in relation to lighting, ventilation, floor space, 
fire protection, etc. This provision of the law 
is mandatory. No board may erect a school 
building whose plans do not conform to these 
statutory provisions. For the proper enforce- 
ment of these statutes the General Assembly 
has written into the School Code a provision 
to the effect that the State Superintendent may 
withhold the public moneys of a district. The 
courts have held that when the funds of a 
municipality are withheld for wilful failure 
of a board to obey the statutes, the individual 
members of a board guilty of such illegal ac- 
tion become personally liable to the district 
for the loss which the district has suffered 
through their illegal conduct. These are ad- 
mirable and sound provisions of the law. 

On becoming Superintendent I was compelled 


to do what other State officials do; namely, 
take an oath of office. I had to solemnly swear 
that I would faithfully discharge my duties 
and that I would enforce the laws of the State 
relating to the administration of the public 
school system. 

The School Code provides that local au- 
thority shall enforce the Compulsory Attend- 
ance Law. This law has been upon the 
statutes for many years. Many difficulties 
are involved in its proper enforcement. For 
the purpose of aiding school boards and super- 
intendents I created in the Department a Com- 
pulsory Attendance Bureau. It is not intended 
that this bureau shall in any way usurp the 
functions of local authorities or supersede 
them in the enforcement of the Compulsory 
Attendance Law. It was however my ex- 
pressed purpose in organizing this bureau to 
create an agency which might go into a com- 
munity where the law is not respected and 
enforced, point out to the local authorities 
what the law is, be of any aid and assistance 
possible to them in the enforcement of the 
law and enable these local officers to create a 
public sentiment in the community which will 
uphold them in the rigid enforcement of the 
Compulsory Attendance Law and which will 
thereby accord to every child in the State his 
inherent right to attend school at least during 
the period embraced within the compulsory 
school periods. 

When a board of directors of a district 
wilfully fails to discharge its obligation in the 
enforcement of the Compulsory Attendance 
Law, I have no discretion as to the course of 
procedure. The School Code points out my 
duty. My oath of office makes it mandatory 
upon me that I discharge such duty. The law 
provides in such cases that the public funds 
shall be withheld and makes it my obligation 
as State Superintendent to enter an official 
order after proper hearing in due form. This 
is a very clear and simple process. When we 
consider that the year before last, 442,000 boys 
and girls within compulsory school ages living 
in the State of Pennsylvania and enrolled in 
her schools were out of school every day that 
school was in session, we must recognize the 
importance of the enforcement of this statute. 
Under the effective work of our Compulsory 
Attendance Bureau we gathered 136,000 of 
these boys and girls in regular attendance 
upon school last year. That 306,000 of these 
enrolled pupils were out of school every day 
last year when school. was in session is an 
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indication that there is still important work 
to be done. 

The country as a whole gives approval to 
compulsory attendance laws. The evidence 
of this is the fact that every state in America 
has enacted a law of this kind and the law is 
now being rigidly enforced in the most pro- 
gressive states of the country. 


School Buildings 

The law confers upon the State Superinten- 
dent authority to condemn any school building 
in the State if it does not meet the sanitary 
requirements specified in the law. During the 
past two years we have condemned only two 
school buildings. As I pass by many school 
buildings in the State, I am constantly re- 
minded of my dereliction of duty. 

I should like to tell you about the facts in 
one case. We received communications from 
residents of a district, stating that the build- 
ing was unsafe and that one hundred children 
housed therein ought not to be compelled to 
attend school in that building. Three repre- 


sentatives of the Department, as they were . 


in that section of the State, examined this 
building and each reported that it was not in 
a safe condition to be used for housing chil- 
dren for school purposes. On receiving these 
reports I cited the board of directors to appear 
before me. They appeared with counsel. The 
following questions were directed to the board: 


“Are you directors fathers?” They replied 
they were. 

“Do you live in the township in which this 
— is located?” They answered that they 
id. 

“Are your children in attendance upon this 
particular school?” They replied that their 
children were not in attendance upon that 
school. 

“Would you send your children to that 
school?” The answer was, “We would not.” 

“Why?” “We think it wouldn’t be safe for 
the children.” 

“And yet you have been requiring other 
parents to send their children to this school 
when you are not willing to have your own 
— attend such school?” The reply was, 
“Yes. 


The hearing ended. The board was directed 
immediately to take every child out of the 
building in question, to place such children in 
other school buildings and to maké permanent 
arrangements as early as practicable for the 
proper housing of all the children of the dis- 
trict. 

Even an occasional incident of this charac- 
ter is evidence of the necessity of placing ade- 


quate authority in the hands of the repre- 
sentatives of the State in order that adequate 
protection shall be guaranteed the children of 
the Commonwealth. Since the State does im- 
pose the obligation upon children to attend 
school and exercises an authority supreme 
over that of the parent in this respect, there 
is an obligation resting upon the State to 
make. provision that gives assurance to par- 
ents that while the children are in attendance 
upon school their health shall not be impaired 
or their lives jeopardized. 


Summary 

Let me summarize the main propositions 
which I have had in mind in discussing this 
subject and which in my judgment are essen- 
tial to the maintenance of adequate school 
facilities in every community in the State, to 
the harmonious administration of all school 
affairs and to a proper understanding of the 
relation between those who represent the State 
in school matters and those who represent 
the respective communities of the State. 


First, adequate legal authority should be 
conferred upon every board of directors in 
the State to enable them to discharge the im- 
portant responsibilities which the law has 
vested in them in the operation and main- 
tenance of a public school system. 

Second, the minimum standards which the 
State may reasonably expect every eommunity 
in the Commonwealth to maintain should also 
be likewise expressed in the law. 

Third, adequate authority should be vested 
in the State Superintendent, the representa- 
tive of the State, and therefore of the people 
at large, to see that these State standards are 
observed and that the rights of children and 
parents are properly safeguarded. 

In 1921 the General Assembly enacted sixty 
amendments to the School Code. These amend- 
ments related generally to the powers and 
functions of school directors. These measures 
were framed for the purpose of removing the 
limitations and restrictions imposed by the 
law on the powers of school boards and to en- 
large the scope of the functions of these offi- 
cers. In other words, the general intent was 
to give to the local representatives of the 
school system sufficient power to operate and 
maintain schools in accordance with the senti- 
ments, ambitions and financial ability of their 
respective communities. In all these sixty 
amendments there is not a single instance 
wherein the power and duties of local boards 
were restricted or wherein the powers and 
duties exercised by them were transferred to 
State or other authorities. 
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Fourth, at the outset of the discussion I 
expressed the opinion that the statutes failed 
to express clearly the powers and duties of 
the professional officers of the school system. 
By the professional officers I mean district and 
county superintendents. The powers and 
duties which these officers are expected to ex- 
ercise in any sound system of school adminis- 
tration are not well expressed in the law. 
There has been a failure to write in the School 
Code in as specific and definite manner the 
functions of these officers as the functions of 
the administrative officers have been expressed 
in such Code. 


Administrative and Supervisory Functions 


The supervisory functions of the technical 
officers of the school system are crowded in 
about two sections of the Code and are ex- 
pressed in such general form that the functions 
which a reasonable and rational interpretation 
of modern school supervision would vest in 
these officers are often disputed by the admin- 
istrative officers. Very much misunderstand- 
ing in the administration of schools comes from 
the failure of boards of directors to respect 
the professional functions of the technical 
officers of the school system. Very much of 
this would be avoided if there were written in 
the statutes a clear-cut article specifying the 
line of demarcation between professional func- 
tions and administrative functions. The ad- 
ministrative functions or those which may be 
classified as an exercise of legislative author- 
ity should be vested in the board of directors. 
The supervisory powers or such functions as 
call for the exercise of professional knowledge 
of school administration should be vested in 
the Superintendent. It is in the interest of 
harmony and sound school procedure that this 
course should be followed. 


Tenure of Office 


There is one general provision of the School 
Code which I think could be improved to the 
advantage of the school system. For some 
months now the attention of all school officers 
of the State and of all teachers has been more 
or less centered on the election of district and 
county superintendents. In fact there has 
been such general interest in this subject as 
to prove disadvantageous to the interests of 
the schools. When the whole thought and in- 
terest of teachers and school officers are taken 
from the general welfare of the work of the 
class rooms and centered for a long period of 
time upon a particular objective outside of the 
class room, there is an injurious effect upon 
the work of the schools. The adjustment of 
this question is not simple but it is neverthe- 


less one that should have the careful thought 
of all those in the State who are interested in 
maintaining the highest standards of public 
education. The question will never be proper- 
ly settled until the superintendents themselves 
give the subject that consideration to which 
it is entitled and come to a very general agree- 
ment upon the modifications which should be 
made and the procedure which should be fol- 
lowed. For many years I entertained doubts 
of the wisdom of providing fixed periods of 
tenure for superintendents. High standards 
of professional attainment should be written 
in the law for district and county superinten- 
dents. When these men are chosen, the term 
in my judgment should be unlimited. In other 
words, the office of superintendent has such 
4n important bearing upon the efficiency of a 
school system that the person chosen to fill 
this important position should serve while he 
is rendering effective and satisfactory service, 
and no longer. I see no reason why a su- 
perintendent should be continued in that of- 
ficial capacity for two or three years when 
his services are not satisfactory or efficient. 
On the other hand I see no reason why he 
should be subjected to an annual or quad- 
rennial re-election, provided his services are 
effective and satisfactory. The supreme test 
in a matter of this importance is what is the 
best thing to do in the interests of the chil- 
dren whose educational opportunities are being 
directed and supervised by this official. No 
other factor should be permitted to enter into 
the determination of a subject so sacred to the 
rights of thousands of children. 

The principles and philosophy of school ad- 
ministration which I have expressed on the re- 
lation between the State and the local com- 
munity in the administration of public schools 
have grown out of long years of experi- 
ence in the administration of public educa- 
tion. As the years have increased, my con- 
viction has become firmer that they are sound 
and will produce satisfactory results. 


SUCCESS 


You have often heard the saying: 
“If you’re loyal do your bit” 

It’s a motto for the groundling 
Standing idle in the pit. 


Do you strain to see the star shine? 
He has strained for that a bit, 
When yow’re fit the stage is ready— 
Do your bit and more than it! 


Bernard A. Benson 
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ARNOLD W. BRUNNER 


CAPITOL PARK DEVELOPMENT 
ARNOLD W. BRUNNER 
Architect 
ior Park Avenue, New York City 

The site of Capitol Park at Harrisburg for- 
merly included only the property occupied by 
the Capitol and the Library. Later, land was 
acquired east of the Capitol as far as the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. This area under de- 
velopment is bounded by North street, Third 
street, Walnut street and the Bridge Plaza, 
the Capitol being located at the west of the 
property facing Third street. 

The proposed development within the park 
includes four new buildings, the North and 
South Office Buildings, the Education Build- 
ing and the State Laboratory Building. It also 
includes a bridge at the east end of the prop- 
erty spanning Pennsylvania Railroad tracks 
and extending east for a distance of a little 
over half a mile. This bridge will be known 
as the Soldiers’ & Sailors’ Memorial Bridge. 

Capitol Park will be divided by a new avenue 
to be known as Commonwealth avenue, run- 
ning north and south with the North and South 
Office Buildings on the west and the Education 
Building and the State Laboratory on the east 
side of this avenue. 

The North and South Office Buildings are 
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similar in type and construction and are to be 
connected by wide terraces with the present 
Capitol Building. The East Centre Wing of 
the Capitol will be altered for a new main 
approach from the People’s Forecourt formed 
by the terraces of the North and South Office 
Buildings and the new Capitol Terrace in 
front of the Capitol. On the wide main ap- 
proach from the Forecourt to Capitol Terrace 
there will be a rostrum which will be used for 
inauguration ceremonies and for other ‘public 
functions. 

In connection with the changes of the pres- 
ent Capitol Building it is proposed to lower 
and widen the terrace at the west side of the 
Capitol and to build a new monumental ap- 
proach from State street with driveways to the 
terrace at either side of this approach with 
new connecting walks and grading. This will 
give the whole building and setting a fitting 
dignity. 

The new site acquired in Capitol Park is 
at present under development, all the houses 
have been removed from the property and con- 
siderable grading has been done. The South 
Office Building has been started and will be 
entirely enclosed before the end of this year. 


The Education Building 

The Education Building is to be located 
at the southeast corner of the property. The 
area between the Education Building and the 
new State Laboratory will be bordered north 
and south with two formal rows of trees, with 
a wide open mall between. 

The Education Building will be of same 
monumental type of Classic architecture as 
the South Office Building, it will be a fire- 
proof structure of steel frame construction 
with an exterior of granite and limestone. 

The auditorium will have a main approach 
at the lower level by driveway from Walnut 
street and will also be reached at an upper 
level from the main north entrance facing the 
mall. It is estimated that the auditorium will 
have a seating capacity of approximately 
1,800. 

The building is to be approximately 460 feet 
long, 85 feet wide and six stories high with a 
centre wing on the south side containing the 
auditorium. 

There will be eight monolithic columns at 
the centre of the elevation facing the mall and 
eight in the centre wing of the south elevation, 
with six each at the east and west elevations. 

The building will contain suitable offices for 
the State Council of Education, the Superin- 
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tendent of Public Instruction and the mem- 
bers of the State Department staff. The 
building will also contain reception rooms suit- 
able for such meetings as the Educational Con- 
gress, the Pennsylvania State Education As- 
sociation and the School Directors Association. 
Several of the rooms were laid out so that 
they may serve the convenience of office work 
and at the same time be converted into suit- 
able rooms for conferences of fifty people. 
These rooms will afford ample space and con- 
venience for many of the small conferences 
and section meetings of the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association and other similar 
meetings. 

The plan of the building also provides gen- 
eral offices, reading rooms, stack rooms and all 
modern conveniences for the State Library 
and the Historical Society. Reading rooms 
with ample light and arrangements for book 
shelves will be provided in the new library. 





Show me a people energetically busy; heav- 
ing, struggling, all shoulders at the wheel; 
their heart pulsing, every muscle swelling with 
man’s energy and will—I will show you a peo- 
ple of whom great good is already predicable; 
to whom all manner of good is yet certain, if 
their energy endure.—Carlyle. 


SAMUEL HAMILTON 


Samuel Hamilton, born June 30, 1856, died 
early Monday morning, July 31, 1922 at Chau- 
tauqua, N. Y., from heart failure. He had 
attended services Sunday evening and retired 
with no indications of unusual weakness. 
Shortly after midnight he awakened his wife 
and told her that he was suffering from a 
pain in his chest unlike any pain he had ever 
had. She quickly called a physician but Mr. 
Hamilton died before daybreak. Funeral ser- 
vices were held in Wilkinsburg but interment 
was made in New Texas cemetery, Moon Town- 
ship, Allegheny County. Mr. Hamilton taught 
his first rural school in Moon Township and 
had expressed a desire about a month before 
his death that his body should be buried in that 
particular cemetery. 

Mr. Hamilton served as Superintendent of 
Schools of Allegheny County 35 years, retiring 
in April, 1922. An account of his work ap- 
peared in the March, 1922, number of the 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL, p. 255, q. v. 





“Live today as if you were going to die to- 
morrow, 

Work today as if you were going to live to- 
morrow.” 
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A Code of Ethics for the Teaching Profession* 


principles of ethics to the special obli- 
gations, rights and privileges of the 
teaching profession. 


Cee code is an application of the general 


1. Professional Attitude—Educational At- 
titude.—The highest obligation of every mem- 
ber of the teaching profession is due to those 
who are under his professional care. 

2. Compensation.—The teaching profession 
should demand for each of its members that 
compensation which will enable him to render 
the most efficient service. To attain maximum 
efficiency the compensation must be sufficient 
to enable him to live upon a scale befitting his 
place in society, to permit the necessary ex- 
penditures for professional improvement and 
to make proper provision for those dependent 
upon him, and for himself in his old age. 

3. Open-Minded Study of Education.— 
Every member of the profession should be a 
progressive student of education. To this end 
he should be a thoughtful reader of educa- 
tional literature, should attend and partici- 
pate in educational meetings, should engage in 
such experimentation and collection of data, 
as will test the value of educational theories 
and aid in the’'establishment of a scientific 
basis for educational practice, and should be 
willing to give to his fellow members the bene- 
fit of his professional knowledge and experi- 
ence. 


4. Criticisms of Associates—(a) The mo- 
tives for all criticism should be helpfulness 
and improvement. Adverse criticisms, known 
or heard, should not be made or repeated ex- 
cept to the one criticised or to his superior 
with the full expectation that opportunity for 
explanation will be afforded. On the other 
hand, when corrupt and dishonorable practices 
are known to exist they should be fearlessly 
reported to the proper authorities. 

(b) Adverse comments and insinuations in 
regard to the work of a predecessor or of the 
teacher of previous grade are to be condemned. 

5. Appointments and Promotions—(a) All 
appointments, promotions or advancements in 
salary should be obtained exclusively on merit. 
To this end, it is proper for the candidate to 
make his qualifications known to the proper 
school authorities, either directly or through 
a teachers’ agency. 

(b) A teacher should take no steps to- 
wards obtaining a specific position until he 
knows the position is vacant or about to be- 
come vacant. 

(c) No teacher should secure an offer else- 
where for the sole purpose of using it as a 
means to obtain an increase of salary in his 
present position. ; 

(d) Upon accepting appointments in a 
given district a teacher should notify all other 
districts to which letters of application have 
been sent. 





* This code of ethics was adopted by the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association at its meeting in December, 
1920. 

No, 4 


(e) Whenever a superintendent is seeking 
a teacher in another district he should inform 
the superintendent or the proper officials of the 
district, but a superintendent’s reluctance to 
part with a teacher should not deprive the 
teacher of an opportunity for deserved ad- 
vancement. 

6. Contract Obligations—aA teacher should 
never violate a contract. Unless the consent 
of the employing body is obtained releasing 
the obligation, the contract should be fulfilled. 
On the other hand, when a teacher is offered 
a better position elsewhere it is against the 
best interests of the schools to stand in the 
way of the teacher’s advancement by arbitrary 
insistence upon the terms of a needlessly rigid 
came, if the place can be satisfactorily 

7. Democracy in the Development of School 
Plan.—The superintendent should be recog- 
nized as the professional leader of the school 
system. Each member of the system should 
be given opportunity to collaborate in the so- 
lution of professional problems; but when a 
policy is finally determined, it should be loyal- 
ly supported by all. 

8. Relation between Supervisory Officers 
and Teachers.—(a) Co-operation, loyalty and 
sincerity should characterize all relations be- 
tween supervisory officers and teachers. 


(b) Each teacher is entitled from time to 
time to statements of his professional record, 
whether favorable or unfavorable, and may 
properly make requests for such statements. 
Moreover, every teacher whose re-employment 
is not intended should be given timely notice. 

(c) A supervisor of class room work should 
observe the following ethical principles in re- 
lation to the teachers whose work he observes 
professionally. 


1. He should express an opinion upon the 
work observed following each professional 
visit. 

2. He should recommend ways to remove 
every fault pointed out. and allow reasonable 
opportunity for improvement. 

3. He should not criticise a teacher before 
other teachers or before pupils. 

4. He should just as certainly and just as 
unfailingly point out the excellences as the 
faults of the work observed. 

5. He should give ample opportunity for 
conference previous to observation of the 
teacher’s work. 

(d) A superintendent or other supervisory 
officer should be ready and willing at any time 
to answer official inquiries from prospective 
employers concerning the aualifications of any 
teacher under him, and should be willing to 
write to any interested party, at the request 
of a teacher, giving a statement of the teach- 
er’s professional record under him, but evasive 
or equivocal letters of recommendation should 
not be given. 

Relations to Parents—(a) Teachers 
should maintain co-operative relations with 
parents and should meet criticism with open- 
mindedness and courtesy. 
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(b) Teachers should not discuss the physi- 
cal, mental, moral or financial limitations of 
their pupils in such a way as to embarrass 
the pupils or parents unnecessarily. Never- 
theless they should exercise the utmost candor, 
as well as tact, in their communications with 
parents on matters of real importance. In- 
formation concerning the home conditions of 
the pupils should be held in confidence by the 
teachers. 

10. Relations to Publishers and Supply 
Houses.—No member of the profession should 
act as an agent, or receive a commission, a 
royalty or anything else of value for any books 
or supplies in the purchase of which he exer- 
cises official decision. 

11. Teachers’ Agencies—The profession 
should unhesitatingly condemn teachers’ agen- 
cies that encourage teachers to break their 
contracts, that work for the appointment or 
promotion of unqualified teachers or that make 
recommendations for positions not known posi- 
tively to be vacant. Any member of the pro- 
fession who has knowledge of such action 
should report it to the Commission on Profes- 
sional Ethics. 

12. Loyalty to School Boards.—(a) It is 
the duty of every member of the profession in 
a school system to recognize the legal author- 
ity of the board of directors and to be loyal 
to ¢ policies established in accordance there- 
with. 

(b) If, however, the attitude of a school 
board should clearly and persistently be such 
as to prevent the members of the profession 
employed by it from serving the best inter- 
ests of the pupils, and if repeated efforts to 
remedy the situation have been without avail, 
then an appeal should be made to the Com- 
mission on Professional Ethics. 


13. Commission on Professional Ethics.— 


(a) There shall be a Commission on Pro- 
fessional Ethics operating under the Pennsyl- 
vania State Education Association. This 
Commission shall consist of the President of 
the Association ex officio and four members 
of the profession, appointed by the President, 
with terms of four years each, one term ex- 
piring on July first each year. 

(b) It shall be the duty of this Commis- 
sion to study the various problems of pro- 
fessional ethics arising from time to time, to 
give to inquiring members of the profession 
its interpretation of the meaning of various 
principles in this code, to arrange for investi- 
gations rendered advisable in connection with 
this code, to take such action in regard to 
their findings as may be deemed wise, to make 
recommendations to the State Education As- 
sociation as to amendments or additions to the 
code and in general to have oversight of all 
questions arising in connection with the ethics 
of the teaching profession within the state. 





Ideals are like stars; you will not succeed 
in touching them with your hands, but like 
the sea-faring man on the desert of waters, 
you choose them as: your guides, and follow- 
ing them, you reach your destiny.—Carl 
Schurz. 


EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY DEFINED 
CARROLL D. CHAMPLIN 
California State Nermal Scheel, Califernia, Pa. 


Since the public school has become so elabor- 
ate and influential an institution, courses in 
Psychology, General Method and School Man- 
agement are no longer adequate training for 
teachers. Several other professional subjects 
have become indispensable adjuncts to the pre- 
requisite academic foundation, one of the most 
vital of which is Educational Sociology. A 
growing society has brought increasing prob- 
lems, not the least of which is to develop 
strong leaders and eager but critical followers 
and the public school is held responsible for 
such an output. This desired result cannot be 
achieved without having in every classroom 
socially-minded and specially trained teachers, 
those with a point of view not narrow or prej- 
udiced, but broadminded, with clear vision 
and thorough scholastic equipment. 

The social sciences have so advanced that 
there is now available an abundant supply of 
verified fact to establish as a required teacher- 
training subject such a course as'is now being 
developed in the Pennsylvania State Normal 
Schools. As a contribution to the building of 
a strong worth-while course it is my purpose 
to submit the aims, topics and methods of in- 
struction attending this work at the Califor- 
nia State Normal School. 


Some of the aims are as follows: 


Broader scientific knowledge and outlook, 
sense of social responsibility and personal 
duty, interdependence of the school with other 
institutions, socializing the daily work of the 
school, intelligent leadership by teachers in 
— community, professional spirit and loy- 
alty. 


There is no overlapping with General So- 
ciology or Economics, although these subjects 
provide an excellent basis for our activities, 
nor need these be prerequisites. Our course 
is decidedly different, never departing from 
practical educational problems. The follow- 
ing topics indicate the nature and scope of 
the subject: 


Evolution of modern school practices, bene- 
fits of universal education, necessity for State 
supervision, services of the Federal Bureau, 
movement for a National University, Ameri- 
canization, education as an agency of pro- 
gress, role of the public school in the building 
of civilization, democracy as exemplified by 
current educational practices, training for so- 
cial efficiency, social virtues acquired from par- 
ticipation in school activities, community obli- 
gations of all teachers and school officials, 
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sociological applications of the principles of 
psychology, reconciliation of apparently con- 
flicting aims and policies, social criteria ap- 
plied to subject matter, socialization of in- 
struction, educative discipline, educational 
guidance and vocational training, meaning of 
freedom and equal opportunity, part-time edu- 
cation, consolidation of rural schools, school 
as a center of community culture, education as 
a preventive of poverty, crime and disease, 
public demand for better trained teachers, 
meaning of economy in school expenditures, 
importance of health among the masses, in- 
structional uses of play, eradication of class 
distinctions, school survey and standardized 
tests, contribution of the junior high school 
to community welfare, special schools and 
classes for abnormal children, serving society 
through the individualization of instruction, 
advantages of extra-curricular activities, uti- 
lization of gangs and cliques, sociological dis- 
cussions in current educational literature. 


A variety of methods is helpful with such a 


wide range of topics, the most fruitful of 
which are: 


News bulletin board kept by the class, 
current events reports, general discussions, de- 
bating, lecture, library research, first-hand in- 
vestigation, socialized recitation, magazine ar- 
ticles summarized, brief addresses by com- 


munity leaders, co-operative class-made out- 
lines. 

The following distribution of class time has 
proved effective with liberal allowances for 
special emergencies: 


Review, 10 minutes, free discussion of as- 
signed problems, 20 minutes, lecture message, 
10 minutes, assignment and miscellaneous, 10 
minutes. 

A strong majority of my present group 
voted that Educational Sociology has been of 
more service than Psychology in equipping 
them for their forthcoming professional du- 
ties. I take exception to those who claim 
that this is pre-eminently an inspirational 
course, for my experience convinces me that it 
is decidedly a content course with a peculiar 
and invaluable mass of subject matter. Fur- 
thermore, no academic or professional sub- 
ject lends itself so well to the frequent and 
effective illustration of modern instructional 
methods. But inspirational it will surely be 
with a rich and serviceable content delivered 
according to methods receiving the fullest sci- 
entific sanction. 


Scientists of Pennsylvania 


; JAMES N. RULE 
Director Science, Department of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. 


ENNSYLVANIA’S honor roll of scien- 
P tists is a long and illustrious one, in- 
cluding names of world-wide renown in 
practically every field of scientific research 
and invention. Their contributions have been 
of inestimable value, not only in the realm of 
pure science, but also in the field of practical 
inventions. John Bartram (born 1699 near 
Philadelphia) was probably our earliest bot- 
anist of note. The story is told that one day 
while plowing and turning over the flowers 
growing in the fields, the thought suddenly 
came to him that for many years he had been 
heedlessly “destroying so many flowers and 
plants without being acquainted with their 
structure and usefulness.” Under this inner 
urge, Bartram set to work to study the flowers 
and plants about his home and neighborhood, 
soon extending his researches to other states. 
His contributions earned him the title of the 
American Linnaeus. His botanical garden on 
the Schuylkill was the first in America and 
has been preserved as a public park. 
Humphrey Marshall (born 1722 in Chester 
County), an ardent admirer of Bartram, was 


a life-long student of trees and published one 
of the first authoritative treatises on Ameri- 
can trees. Other famous botanists of Penn- 
sylvania of about the same period were 


Gotthilf Heinrich Ernst Muhlenberg (Mont- 
gomery County) 

Dr. Ben S. Bartram (Lancaster County) 

Dr. W. P. C. Bartram (Philadelphia) 

William Darlington (Chester County) 

Benjamin Franklin was eminent in the co- 
lonial period not only as a diplomat and states- 
man but also as a scientist, making many valu- 
able discoveries in the field of electricity. With 
his famous kite experiment he discovered that 
lightning and electricity are manifestations of 
the same force. Ebenezer Kinnersley, a co- 
worker, also made many valuable discoveries. 

Oliver Evans (Philadelphia, latter part of 
18th century) was probably the first Ameri- 
can mechanical engineer of note. He is 
credited with inventing the high pressure 
steam engine, a steam dredge and many kinds 
of flour mill machinery. He foresaw the in- 
vention of the railroad, prophesying that it 
would enable a man to eat his breakfast in 
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New York, his dinner in Philadelphia and his 
supper in Washington. 

Robert Fulton (born 1765, Lancaster 
County) was the first to navigate a steam boat 
on the Hudson River, running the Clermont 
from New York to Albany in 1807. The in- 
vention of the steam boat, however, is gen- 
erally credited to John Fitch a native of Con- 
necticut but for many years a resident of 
Bucks County, Pennsylvania. Fitch made his 
first successful experiment with a steam boat 
on the Delaware River in 1787. As a com- 
mercial venture the enterprise failed, so that 
it remained for Fulton to perfect the inven- 
tion. 

Among the astronomers and mathematicians 
was David Rittenhouse, a Pennsylvanian, born 
1732. His observations on the transit of 
Venus, 1769, brought him international re- 
nown. Rittenhouse perfected the telescope, 
calculated the distance to the sun and earned 
the distinction of being one of the most schol- 
arly men of the colonial period. 

Joseph Priestly, the discoverer of oxygen, 
lived in Pennsylvania after 1794. An exile 
by reason of his religious views, he came to 
the United States and spent the latter part of 
his life in Northumberland County and now 
lies buried in the Northumberland cemetery. 

Two of the greatest American ornithologists 
were Alexander Wilson, a Scotchman, who 
came to Philadelphia in 1794 and John James 
Audubon, a native of New Orleans, who lived 
for ten years near Philadelphia. Wilson at- 
tempted to make a complete study of Ameri- 
can birds and traveled extensively throughout 
the middle states, sketching and gathering 
material. The results of his work are pub- 
lished in nine volumes. Audubon’s publica- 
tion, “Birds of America,” brought him great 
fame. The National Audubon Society perpetu- 
ates his name and work and develops in young 
people a love for their feathered friends. 


High on the honor roll stands the name of 
Joseph Leidy of Montgomery County. Dr. 
Leidy was eminent in many fields, publishing 
over five hundred authoritative papers on 
botany, zoology, palaeontoloty and compara- 
tive anatomy. He was for years a professor 
at the University of Pennsylvania, honored 
by many of the great scientific societies of the 
world. 

In recent years no scientific worker in 
America has made a more signal contribution 
than Silas Weir Mitchell of Philadelphia. His 
services during the Civil War as Sanitary 


Inspector and as Acting Assistant Surgeon 
were notable. He made a specialty of nervous 
diseases and wrote many papers and books on 
medical subjects. He is almost as well known 
as a novelist as he is as a scientist. 

George Westinghouse, Jr., a native of New 
York State, but a resident of Pittsburgh 
during the larger part of his productive life, 
was a worthy successor of Benjamin Frank- 
lin. He is best known for the invention of 
the air brake. His many valuable inventions 
of electrical machines and devices for lighting 
and power uses are too numerous to list here. 

John Brashaer, a life-long resident of Pitts- 
burgh, where he was affectionately known to 
his friends and particularly to the school chil- 
dren as “Uncle John,” attained international 
fame as a maker of astronomical instruments 
and lenses. Dr. Brashaer did much to popu- 
larize science and bring its achievements and 
the wonders and beauties of nature within 
the grasp and appreciation of the average 
man and woman. 

William J. Holland, curator of the Carnegie 
Museun, is another Pittsburgher whose scien- 
tific researches, particularly in the field of 
zoology and palaeontology, have brought great 
honor to Pennsylvania. Dr. Holland is prob- 
ably best known for his studies in entomology 
and of the Jurassic dinosaurs. 

Three of the greatest American explorers, 
whose discoveries and researches contributed 
largely to our knowledge of the Arctic regions, 
were native Pennsylvanians: Captain Elisha 
Kent Kane, U. S. N., born in Philadelphia, 
1820; Dr. Isaac Israel Hayes, born in Chester 
County in 1832; Rear Admiral Robert E. 
Peary, U. S. N., born in Cresson, 1856. The 
early explorations of Captain Kane and Dr. 
Hayes did much to prepare the way for Ad- 
miral Peary’s final, successful dash to the 
North Pole. 


An account of the contributions of Penn- 
sylvania to science would be incomplete with- 
out mention of the great scientific societies 
founded in the State and exerting a great in- 
fluence upon scientific research and achieve- 
ment throughout the world. The American 
Philosophical Society for the Promotion of 
Useful Knowledge founded in 1748 by Ben- 
jamin Franklin was the first scientific society 
in America. Among its early leaders were 
David Rittenhouse, Dr. William Smith and 
John Lukens. 


The Academy of Natural 
founded 


Science was 
in Philadelphia, March 21, 1812. 
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Prominent among its members have_ been: 
John Speakman, an apothecary; Jacob Gill- 
iams, a dentist; Thomas Say, a great natural- 
ist; William Maclure, whose contributions of 
many books, maps and charts were of ines- 
timable value in the early years of the Society; 
Joseph Leidy, naturalist; Thomas Wilson, 
ornithologist; Edward Drinker Cope, natural- 
ist; William S. Vaux, curator for 46 years; 
John L. LeConte, naturalist; Thomas Meehan, 
botanist; Dr. Samuel Dixon, once President 
of the Academy and for a while Pennsylvania 
State Commissioner of Health; and Henry C. 
McCook, D.D., who gave valuable collections 
illustrative of the anatomic and natural his- 
tory of ants and spiders. 

The Franklin Institute of the State of Penn- 
sylvania for the Promotion of the Mechanic 
Arts was founded in Philadelphia. The In- 
stitute has done much to promote engineering 
achievements and mechanical inventions. Its 
intensely practical nature will be appreciated 
from the character of the sections into which 
the membership of the Society (now about 
1,500) is divided: chemistry, electricity, min- 
ing, metallurgy, astronomy, photography, 
physics and engineering. 

To give in this brief article a complete list 
of the illustrious names and notable achieve- 
ments of the present-day scientists in our 
Pennsylvania Normal Schools, Colleges and 
Universities and in our State Departments 
such as Agriculture, Forestry and Health 
would be impossible. Several of our State De- 
partments are carrying on scientific work of 
an extremely valuable, practical sort. It is 
hoped in a succeeding article to give for our 
schools an appreciative sketch of the services 
of our official state scientific workers. 

We hope this article may stimulate the 
teachers of Pennsylvania, particularly teachers 
of science, to a study of the unique and valu- 
able contributions of Pennsylvania scientists 
to the advancement of knowledge and its prac- 
tical application to the welfare of humanity. 
Such a study should have a fixed place in the 
science work of every school, that the coming 
generation, the boys and girls in our schools, 
may increasingly appreciate the place of sci- 
ence in the development and conservation of 
the resources of our State and Nation. 





I deplore paternalistic tendencies which sub- 
stitute dependence upon the state for self- 
dependence and self-reliance of the citizen but 
it is one of the highest functions of the state 
to safeguard children and to protect the public 
health, and the proper discharge of that func- 
tion is not paternalistic. * * * No child in the 
state should be handicapped by a remediable 
physical defect.—Governor Miller of N. Y. 


BIOLOGY A SOCIAL STUDY 
M. J. PHILLIPS 
Peabody High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The biological sciences are inherently social 
to a degree unequaled by other studies because 
life, its relationships and its effects constitute 
ever-present fascinating forces to grip the 
interests and hold the sympathies of both stu- 
dents and instructors. 

Among the many points of contact for the 
improvement of the individual and the well- 
being of society are the following: hygiene in- 
cluding sanitation of homes and municipalities, 
the inestimably important matters of food 
supply and selection, water supply, ventilation 
of homes, prevention of disease and care of the 
eyes, ears, nose, teeth, throat and feet. 

Added to these, is the host of relationships 
borne by plants and animals to other plants 
and animals and to the human species, from 
which arise a never-ending series of fruitful 
questions that elicit ready responses in both 
thought reactions and oral expression, aside 
from the inspirations that send the student 
afield to exercise an initiative not hitherto 
aroused; to make him see where he had not 
seen; ponder where he had not considered and 
unconsciously fix the habit of going to original 
sources. 

The awakening of interest in the struggles 
of other living things is merely arousing to 
action what is universally implanted in hu- 
man instincts. It is the calling into action of 
fundamentals with which every child has been 
endowed to greater or lesser extent,—a per- 
fectly normal point of attack, apparently 
overlooked by educational leaders. 

The enlargements of the appreciations of 
myriad-sided Nature become a cumulative 
force upon which co-ordinations, love of 
beauty, enjoyment of music and nobler citi- 
zenship thrive, thus challenging every other 
study to a preferential place in the new sec- 
ondary school social curricula. 

A study of living things sheds light upon 
many matters of human conduct. Things 
hitherto not understood among human beings 
are explainable from a biological point of 
view. A greater degree of culture in human 
behavior is a certainty as the interactions of 
life become more clearly understood and ra- 
cial antagonisms should in large measure dis- 
appear. 





Education is the fundamental method of 
social progress and reform.—John Dewey. 
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THE JOURNAL 


Volume 71 begins with this number. The 
JOURNAL has an honorable record: It was pub- 
lished at Lancaster by Thomas H. Burrowes 
from January, 1852 to 1870; by J. P. Wicker- 
sham and J. P. McCaskey until 1881; by J. 
P. McCaskey to 1921. Since September, 1921, 
it has been published by the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association at Harrisburg. 
It has been ‘the official organ of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction since July, 1854; 
the organ of the P. S. E. A. since 1852 and the 
official organ of our Association since March, 
1921, at which time it was purchased by the 
Association from Dr. J. P. McCaskey for 
$2,500. 

Its purpose is to promote the general edu- 
cational welfare of the State, to protect and 
advance the interests of the members of the P. 
S. E. A., to foster professional zeal, to ad- 
vance educational standards and to establish 
and maintain helpful, friendly relationships. 

The editorial policy of the JOURNAL is de- 
termined by a committee of the Executive 
Council appointed by the President of the As- 
sociation, who is elected by the House of Dele- 
gates at the annual meeting of the Association. 

The editor welcomes constructive criticism 
and invites every member of the Association 
to co-editorship with him. He is especially 
grateful for contributions, such as, articles on 
the professional aspect of teaching, announce- 
ments of educational meetings, poems, items 
of human interest, discussions of forward 
movements in education and news. 


OPEN SEASON ON SUPERINTENDENTS 


Every four years in Pennsylvania the su- 
perintendents of schools must stand for re- 
election. It matters not whether a superin- 
tendent is an expert in education rendering 
conspicuous public service or whether he is a 
time server devoted to wine, women and song; 
he must run the gauntlet of the Board of 
Education. May 11, 1922, was the day the sea- 
son opened and many good bags were reported. 
17 per cent of the 203 superintendencies in 
Pennsylvania were changed. Of these, 16 were 
county superintendents, 11 were in third class 
districts and 8 in second class districts. 5 
superintendents were not candidates for re- 
election on account of age, 30 were defeated. 

What does such an open season mean to our 
best educational interests? What does it mean 
to the Superintendents themselves? 

The cause of public education suffers when 
a competent, efficient teacher, supervisor, 
principal or superintendent is dismissed. The 
community loses an active, aggressive com- 
munity leader who has been in the community 
long enough to comprehend local problems and 
propose the best methods of their solution. It 
loses a constructive power in its educational, 
economic and social life. 

When a superintendent is decapitated, his 
professional standing, built up by years of 
high endeavor, usually suffers. His applica- 
tion for work elsewhere is looked upon warily 
and the professional standing of superinten- 
dents as a class takes a slump in public esti- 
mation. 
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The elections of last May have emphasized 
vividly the need of a Tenure law for teachers 
which shall include superintendents and other 
administrative school officials. This proposi- 
tion is full of dynamite, we know, but between 
the annual elections of school people and their 
permanent employment, there is a middle 
ground of indefinite tenure for satisfactory 
service and good behavior. 


Half a dozen states and about forty pro- 
gressive cities have adopted the principles of 
tenure, but at present there is no entirely 
satisfactory tenure law. The Committee on 
Tenure of the P. S. E. A. and the Legisla- 
tive Committee are seriously addressing them- 
selves to a study of this subject with the hope 
that they may work out a sane tenure bill for 
the consideration of the legislature of 1923. 
This is needed, for the present system does 
not attract the best talent to the profession of 
teaching, has not succeeded in eliminating the 
incompetent and inefficient, and does not pre- 
vent the discharge of the competent and ef- 
fective for personal, partisan, whimsical or 
insufficient cause. The solution of this prob- 
lem is just as important to the school board 
as it is to the teacher and the children in the 
schools. 





INTELLIGENCE TESTS COMMITTEES 


The first meeting of the Committee on In- 
telligence Tests of the Department of Col- 
lege and Teacher Training, and the Committee 
on Intelligence Tests of the High School De- 
partment, both of the P. S. E. A., met in 
Harrisburg, May 29, 1922, with every member 
present. The committees met separately in 
the forenoon but lunched together and then 
held a joint session in the conference room 
of the Department of Public Instruction in the 
afternoon. 


The personnel is as follows: (1) Depart- 
ment of College and Teacher Training: George 
Gailey Chambers, Chairman, University of 
Pennsylvania, David A. Anderson, Pennsyl- 
vania State College, A. G. Crane, Edinboro 
State Normal School, John P. Herring, Blooms- 
burg State Normal School, Wm. D. Lewis, De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Francis D. 
Maxfield, Department of Public Instruction, 
Paul A. Mertz, Ursinus College, Edward K. 
Strong, Carnegie Institute of Technology and 
Jesse H. White, University of Pittsburgh. Doc- 
tor Thomas E. Finegan sat with the commit- 
tee part of the forenoon session. (2) High 
School Department: C. E. Shappell, Bedford, 


John Davis, Nanticoke, W. D. Lewis, Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, E. A. Quacken- 
bush, Towanda, Carmen Ross, Doylestown, 
James N. Rule, Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, David R. Sumstine, Peabody High School, 
Pittsburgh. Doctor Albert L. Rowland also 
sat in the joint session. 

The Committee of the Department of Col- 
lege and Teacher Training considered the ad- 
visability of bringing into existence an intelli- 
gence Examination Board of the State of Penn- 
sylvania to assist in selecting students for 
admission to college. It was objected that in 
a democracy there should not be a selective 
process, that the door of opportunity for a 
higher education should be closed to no one. 
It was pointed out, however, that colleges 
because of inadequate accommodations are se- 
lecting from the upper one-half or one-third 
of high school seniors and we might as well, 
therefore, take a pragmatic view of the matter. 

The Chairman raised the question, Can new 
and fully standardized intelligence examina- 
tions suitable far high school seniors be pro- 
duced at least twice a year for an indefinite 
number of years? 

One member questioned the use of the 
Thorndike tests in vocational guidance and 
stated that he had found no direct relationship 
between intelligence levels and vocational lev- 
els. Another stated that we don’t know where 
we are in this matter of intelligence tests as 
a basis for vocational guidance. 

Regarding the creation of an Intelligence 
Examination Board, the consensus of opinion 
was that it is desirable to have such a board, 
provided that board can be just the right kind. 

In the afternoon at the joint session, Mr. 
Sumstine served as chairman. The discussion 
centered around the following topics: Acad- 
emic standards in colleges, Equality of oppor- 
tunity for higher education in our Democracy, 
Differentiated courses in colleges, The junior 
college, The need of a State University, The 
right of the State to prescribe high standards 
of entrance to its Normal Schools, The relia- 
bility of intelligence tests, The rating of high 
schools on the basis of the records of their 
graduates in the college, Should colleges base 
all specific requirements on the 10th, 11th and 
12th years and make eleven or twelve units 
of work in the last three years of the 12-year 
course the standard requirement for college 
entrance? A research expert, capable of giv- 
ing intelligence and achievement tests, for each 
county. 
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THE BETHLEHEM MEETING 
The next annual meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Education Association will con- 
vene in Bethlehem December 27-29 with head- 
quarters at the new million and a half dollar 
High School building. The Chamber of Com- 
merce of Bethlehem has voted $500 toward 
the expenses of the meeting. President Dodd 
has appointed Superintendent James N. Muir 
chairman of the committee on local arrange- 
ments who will look after the housing of the 
convention including reservations at the new 
million dollar Hotel Bethlehem, other hotels, 
college dormitories and private homes. 
There are now nine departments, thirteen 
sections, six round tables and one affiliated 
body in the Association. The general plan for 
the Bethlehem meeting as worked out by the 
Executive Council is as follows: 


Wednesday, Dec. 27 
2:00 P. M. Department meetings 
4:00 P. M. House of Delegates 
8:00 P. M. The Bach Choir 
eas A Dec. 28 
. M. Section and Round Table 
meetings. House of Dele- 
gates 
2:00 P. M. Semel Session. Topic: 
What the Nation Expects 
of the Schools—Education 
for Citizenship. Committee 
on Legislation 
8:00. P. M. General Session. Topic: The 
State and Its Public School 
Systems—The State’s In- 
vestment 
Friday, Dec. 29 


9:30 A. M. Department, Section and 
Round Table meetings 
2:00 P. M. General Session. Topic: The 


Teacher and Her Position. 
Committee on Resolutions 

8:00 P. M. General Session. Topic: The 
Influence of Education 
upon the Industrial and 
Commercial Life of the 
Nation 





DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE 


The Department of Public Welfare is a new 
branch of the State government which exer- 
cises supervision over the institutions and 
agencies caring for dependent, delinquent and 
handicapped citizens. It was created by Act 
of Assembly in 1921, for the purpose of co- 
ordinating the supervisory activities of the 
Board of Public Charities, the Committee on 
Lunacy and the Prison Labor Commission, 
which administrative agencies were automatic- 
ally abolished upon the organization of this 
new Department. 


SUPERINTENDENCY CHANGES 


I. County Superintendents 
Adams, W. Raymond Shank, Gettysburg 
Allegheny, Charles E. Dickey, Pittsburgh 
Bradford, J. Andrew Morrow, Towanda 
Cumberland, Ralph Jacoby, Carlisle 
Dauphin, I. ’D. App, Harrisburg 
Forest, Neil Kunselman, Leeper 
Franklin, J. L. Finafrock, Chambersburg 
Fulton, Horace M. Griffith, McConnellsburg 
Huntingdon, Milton B. Wright, Huntingdon 
Juniata, Samuel M. McClure, Honey Grove 
Lycoming, Sylvester B. Dunlap, Muncy 
Monroe, John M. Yetter, Stroudsburg 
Pike, C. B. Dissinger, Milford 
Union, E. O. Bickel, Mifflinburg 
Washington, S. V. Kimberland, Washington 
York, Charles Albright, York 


II. City Superintendents 


Altoona, Robert E. Laramy 
Easton, James C. Bay 

Erie, John C. Diehl 

Johnstown, Samuel T. Slawson 
Monongahela, John H. Dorr 
Oil City, LeRoy Weller 
Reading, Landis Tanger 
Scranton, Rhys Powell 
Titusville, N. C. Koontz 

York, Richard O. Stoops 


III. Borough Superintendents 


Ambridge, Samuel L. Fausold 
Duryea (No election July 25) 
Farrell, S. M. Robb 

Hanover, Samuel M. Neagley 
Homestead, Port Eckels 
Johnsonburg, C. E. Wilson 
Lansford, Wilmer K. Groff 
Norristown, H. O. Dietrick 

Old Forge, Benjamin P. Harris 
Pottstown, A. E. Kraybill 
Warren, M. H. Deardorff 
Wilkinsburg, William H. Martin 


IV. Township Superintendents 


Haverford, Joseph N. Huff, Lansdowne Ave., 
Philadelphia 
Redstone, George E. Dannels, Merrittstown 


NEW APPOINTMENTS 


W. R. Bell, Prin., Tyrone High School 

John B. Boyer, Asst. Supt., Northumberl’d Co. 

Mr. Brumbaugh, Prin., Norwin High School 

J. Howard Buck, Supr. Prin., U. Dublin Twp. 

Frank L. Burton, Prin. New Castle Junior H.S. 

H. B. Callin, Prin., Mount Penn 

E. T. Chapman, Asst. Supt., New Kensington 

E. B. Cline, Prin., Danville High School 

Harry M. Cooper, Asst. Supt., York County 

E. B. Crouthamel, Supr. Prin., Souderton Bor. 

C. E. Currie, Prin., Rural Valley 

N. A. Danowsky, Supr. Prin., Northumberland 

R. G. Dean, Supr. Prin., California 

M. C. Demmy, Supr. Prin., Lititz 

Eddie DeVilder, Prin., Farmington Twp. Con- 
solidated schools 

Lottie Dietz, Biology Teacher, Danville 

James Downie, Prin., Sigel High School, Jef- 
ferson Co. 

Orin J. Farrell, Supr. Prin., Mohnton 
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Guy H. Foster, Prin., Rimersburg 

John Fox, Supr. Prin., Worcester Township 

A. L. Gehman, Supr. Prin., Springfield Twp. 

J. N. Gemmill, Prin., Wrightsville 

Levi D. Gresh, Teacher, Beaver High School 

Fred Haynes, Supr. Prin., Allegheny Twp. 

William B. Herbine, Asst., Topton Junior H.S. 

H. V. Herlinger, Supr. Prin., Indiana 

Anna S§. Hill, Commercial Teacher, Bloomsburg 

John Hughes, Supr. Prin., Reynoldsville 

John G. Hulton, Prin., Latrobe High School 

Charles D. Jones, Prin., Caernarvon Twp. H.S. 

P. A. Jones, Prin., Sharon H. S. 

John G. Kirk, Dir., Commercial Edu., Phila. 

W. I. Kline, Supr. Prin., Limerick Twp. 

Frank Koehler, Supr. Prin., Barrett Twp. 

E. E. Kuntz, Supr. Prin., East Stroudsburg 

E. B. Laudenslager, Supr. Prin., Hatfield Voca- 
tional School 

E. O. Liggett, Prin., Freeport 

George E. Mark, Supr. Prin., Lansdowne 

Laura Maust, Commercial Teacher, Danville 

William McElhattan, Supr. Prin., Brookville 

Frank C. Nieweg, Asst. Dir. School Extension, 
Phila. 

Hunter Null, Supr. Prin., S. Huntingdon Twp. 

Walter L. Philips, Asst. Supt., Delaware Co. 

Henry P. Pilgert, Prin., Longswamp Twp.H.S. 

Harvey S. Reber, Prin., Perry Twp. H. S. 

Edward R. Robbins, Supr. Prin., Jenkintown 
Borough 

Henry oe Jr., Asst. Dir. of Examina- 
tions, Phila. 

Mary M. Rohrer, Asst., Huntingdon Co. 

H. C. Rothrock, Asst. Supt., Center Co. 

R. M. Sampson, Asst. Supt., Susquehanna Co. 

Paul C. Snyder, Biology Teacher, Bradford 

Amanda E. Stout, Asst. Supt., Reading 

C. E. Toole, Supr. Prin., Nesquehoning 

Russell Urich, Prin., Amity Twp. H. S. 

Horace L. Walter, Asst. Supt., Monroe Co. 

C. E. Wilson, Supt., Johnsonburg 

Harry Winslow, Supr. Prin., Brockwayville 

H. H. Winslow, Prin., Snyder Twp. 

Mr: Witmer, Prin., Dalmatia H. S. 

R. R. Wolfersberger, Supr. Prin., Lebanon 
Borough 

Edwin B. Yeich, Teacher, West Reading H. S. 

Philadelphia Principals of Elementary 

Schools: Francis M. Baker, Alice Cavill, Jean 

B. Hagerty, Frederick Lane, Anna Loughery, 

Sarah N. Lowry, Emma L. Pennewill, Ver- 

onica R. Nichels, Norris P. Warrick. Super- 

visors: Five of Music, five of Art, three of 

Special Education, three of School Extension, 

one of Practical Arts and five of Attendance. 





JOHN H. HENNEN HONORED 


John H. Hennen, supervising principal of 
the Logan township schools, Blair County, 
for thirty years, was given a banquet at the 
Green Parrot tea rooms, Altoona by the 70 
teachers of the township in May. At the close 
of the program, T. B. Hunter, one of the old- 
est teachers, presented Mr. Hennen a gold 
watch and chain. Mr. Hennen retired from 


active service at the close of the school year. 
No, 5 


RETIREMENT BOARD 


At the regular monthly meeting of the State 
School Employes’ Retirement Board held on 
May 17, 1922, the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted: 


Whereas Section 4, Paragraph 1, of the 
State School Employes’ Retirement Act pro- 
vides that the school employe representatives 
on the Retirement Board shall be elected in a 
manner to be approved by the Retirement 
Board, therefore, be is resolved that the Chair- 
man of the Retirement Board be and is hereby 
authorized to appoint annually not later than 
June 1, a nominating committee of seven mem- 
bers of the Retirement Association including 
the State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, who shall be Chairman of the committee, 
and this committee shall be instructed to nomi- 
nate at least twice the number who are to be 
elected and report its nomination to the Secre- 
tary of the Retirement Board not later than 
July 1 of each year. 


In accordance with the above resolution Hon. 
Dimner Beeber, Chairman of the Retirement 
Board, appointed the following nominating 
committee: 


Dr. Frank E. Baker, Principal of the East 
Stroudsburg State Normal School 

Mr. T. L. Jenkins, Principal, East Mauch 
Chunk, Carbon County 

Miss Anna M. Walker of the Mt. Vernon 
School, Philadelphia 

Miss Mary Gibson of Wilkinsburg 

Miss Mary Bucher of Milton 

Mr. T. S. Davis, Superintendent of the Blair 
County Schools 


This committee met with State Superinten- 
dent Dr. Thomas E. Finegan in Dr. Finegan’s 
office on Saturday, June 17, 1922, and nom- 
inated Mr. Robert E. Laramy, Superintendent 
of the Schools of Altoona, and Mr. G. H. Weiss, 
Superintendent of the Schools of Pottsville, as 
candidates for the vacancy on the Retirement 
Board which will be caused by the expiration 
of the term of Mr. Robert E. Laramy on Janu- 
ary 1, 1923. 


Ballots for this election will be distributed 
at the County and District Teachers Institutes 
this fall, and there will be a blank space on the 
ballots should any member of the Retirement 
Association wish to vote for someone not 
nominated. 

In order to be counted the ballots must be 
voted and returned to the office of the State 
School Employes’ Retirement Board, Harris- 
burg, on or before December 30, 1922, and 
must contain the name and address of the 
voter. 

At the first election held in 1918 there were 
4,480 ballots voted, in 1919 there were 12,741 
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ballots voted, in 1920 there were 14,090 ballots 
voted and in 1921 there were 19,604 ballots 
voted. 

The membership of the Retirement Asso- 
ciation now numbers over 47,000, and every 
member should vote this year. 

HENRY H. BAISH, Secretary 





THE BIBLE 


The law of the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania requires that at least ten verses from the 
Holy Bible shall be read, without comment, 
at the opening of every public school each 
day. (See sections 3901 and 3902 of the School 
Laws of Pennsylvania.) This is a splendid 
requirement, and it is strange that only one 
other state, Massachusetts, has come up to this 
plane for teaching morality and religion. Our 
greatest city, New York City, the largest Cath- 
olic city and the largest Jewish city in the 
world has, however, a similar requirement by 
its city charter. 

The Bible is the foundation of both civil and 
moral law and is so recognized the world 
over. Its general use is suggested by the fol- 
lowing report of the New York Bible House: 


“Dedicated to the printing of the Holy Scrip- 
tures ‘without note or comment,’ and to their 
circulation to the ends of the earth, the New 
York Bible House has been, for nearly three 
score and ten years, a House of Blessing to 
the world. From it have gone over a hundred 
million of the one hundred and forty million 
Scriptures in one hundred and fifty languages 
and dialects, that have gone forth, a river of 
blessing to the nations, during the one hundred 
and five years of the Society’s life. During 
recent years, counting an average of eight 
hours worked each day, and omitting Sundays 
and holidays, the output of the Society has 
been an average of sixteen books printed and 
bound every minute of every working day of 
the year. Up to 1919, the Word of God has 
been printed throughout the world in 713 
languages and dialects. During the past dec- 
ade, some complete Book of the Bible has ap- 
peared in a new language on an average of 
one every six weeks.” 





ROOSEVELT PORTRAIT 


Any school may have a picture of Theodore 
Roosevelt by writing to The American Defense 
Society, 116 East 24th St., New York City, 
stating that it will properly frame and hang 
same. The society will send also a program 
for unveiling the portrait. The object of the 
society is two-fold: first, to curb radicalism; 
second, to follow Roosevelt’s injunction con- 
tained in his last message to the public: “Keep 
up the Fight for Americanism.” 


DEANS OF WOMEN 


The first annual meeting of the Deans of 
Women and Girls of Pennsylvania, at which 
over 30 were present, was held at Pennsyl- 
vania State College May 12 and 18, 1922. The 
objects of the organization are to make clear 
to the public and to governing boards of edu- 
cational institutions, where girls and women 
are educated, the necessity of having in each 
of these institutions a competent and thorough- 
ly trained woman as dean of women, or of 
girls; to establish a high standard of qualifi- 
cations and to secure adequate professional 
recognition for the position of dean of women; 
to study the problems common to all deans of 
women, and to disseminate information valu- 
able in the solution of them; to foster a spirit 
of unity and co-operation among deans of 
women, and through the realization of this ob- 
ject best serve the education of women by mak- 
ing more significant the service of deans of 
women. 


The following officers, who constitute the 
executive committee, were elected: 


Chairman—Thyrsa W. Amos, Dean of Women, 
University of Pittsburgh 

Secretary—Elizabeth Hause, Adviser of Girls, 
West Chester High School 

Treasurer—Mrs. Ella Brown, Dean of Women, 
East Stroudsburg Normal School 


It was decided to hold the next annual meet- 
ing at the Penn Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, No- 
vember 3 and 4, 1922. 





WALTER L. PHILIPS HONORED 


The Home and School Association of Lans- 
downe held a testimonial meeting in May in 
recognition of the services of Walter L. Phil- 
ips, Supervising Principal of the borough the 
past 16 years. During that time the number 
of teachers increased from 23 to 41, the gradu- 
ating classes from 4 members in 1907 to 62 
members in 1922, the teachers’ salaries from 
$18,150 a year of 10 months to $69,384.20 a 
year. The curricula were greatly extended, 
extra curricula activities were encouraged, 
auxiliary educational agencies, such as library, 
playground and Home and School Association, 
were established and throughout the period 
there was only once a divided vote in the School 
Board. Mr. Philips becomes Assistant County 
Superintendent of Delaware county. He is 
succeeded by George E. Mark, Supervising 
Principal of Sewickley. 
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AMERICAN LEGION ESSAY CONTEST 


The national essay contest of the American 
—— which will award $1,500 in cash prizes 
to boys and girls has been extended until Oc- 
tober 6 upon the urgent request of state and 
county superintendents and commissioners of 
education throughout the United States. 

The new date will allow all children of the 
United States and its possessions to partici- 
pate after the schools open in September, giv- 
ing the teachers an opportunity to present 
the subject, “How the American Legion can 
Best Serve the Nation.” 

The cash prizes, divided into $750 for the 
first, $500 for the second, and $250 for the 
third, are to be used toward scholarships in 
colleges designated by the winners. In each 
state there will be a first prize silver medal 
for the best essay in that state, and a bronze 
medal for the second best. Other prizes to 
be announced later will be awarded. 

All girls and boys between the ages of 12 
and 18 inclusive are eligible to enter the con- 
test, regardless of whether they are school 
attendants. The essay must not be more than 
500 words in length. Age of writer will be 
given due consideration. 

The essay must be received at a place desig- 
nated by the county superintendent of schools 
not later than midnight of Oct. 6, 1922. The 
winning essays of the county will be forwarded 
to the state department Americanism chairman 
of the American Legion not later than Oct. 
20. The winners of the state group then are 
to be forwarded to the National Americanism 
Director of the American Legion at Indian- 
apolis where the first, second and third na- 
tional winners will be chosen. 





WELLESLEY SCHOLARSHIP 


The Wellesley College Bulletin announces a 
research fellowship of $1,000 in the graduate 
department of Wellesley College for the study 
of orthopedics in relation to hygiene and phy- 
sical education. Applicants must possess good 
health, a Bachelor’s degree from a college or 
university in good standing, and special pre- 
paration in hygiene, physiology and physical 
education. The fellowship involves one year 
of special study at Wellesley and in the hos- 
pitals of Boston. Applications should be 
made to the Director, Graduate Department of 
Hygiene and Physical Education, Wellesley 
College, Wellesley, Mass. 





PRIZE FOR A STATE SONG 
The Philadelphia Music League announces 
a prize competition for the words of a Penn- 
sylvania State Song. The text should be not 
more than eight lines. Competitors are asked 
to use a nom de plume and to forward com- 
positions to Philadelphia Music League before 

November 1, 1922. The prize is $300. 


EXTRA PAY 

Not all the compensation of a teacher comes 
in the salary envelope, at least so thinks Miss 
Catharine Haifleigh, teacher of second pri- 
mary, Harrisburg. After the close of the 
school year she received the following letter 
from one of her pupils, aged 8 from Russia, 
who entered school last fall after she had 
been in America only one week and could not 
speak a word of English. After six months 
the family moved to Philadelphia, from which 
place the letter (only slightly edited) came: 


Dear Teacher, 

How are you dear? And how are all my 
school friends? I am well and attend the 
Bryant School. My teacher’s name is Miss 
Stuart. I like the school here where I get 
along all right. I miss you very much and I 
will never forget your school. My best re- 
gards to all my school friends, especially Dor- 
othy, Martha and Ida. I am much obliged to 
them for their letters. With best of wishes, 
I am 

Your ADELE SHUBE 





CORRECTION 

In the June number of the JOURNAL, page 
861, appeared an article on “The Business of 
Teaching” which was credited to S. Paul 
Shannon. The Author’s name is S. Paul Shar- 
ron. Our apologies are extended to Mr. Shar- 
ron, Director of Physical Education, High 
School, West Chester, Pa. 





SCHOOL TERM LENGTHENED 

“All the public elementary and high schools 
of school districts of the fourth class in the 
Commonwealth shall be kept open as follows: 
for the school year beginning the first Monday 
of July, 1922, and each school year thereafter, 
not less than 160 days.” So states an amend- 
ment to the School Code of Pennsylvania ap- 
proved May 20, 1921. 

This year, for the first time, every public 
school in the state will be in operation at 
least eight months. This is a step in the right 
direction but is an eight months’ term long 
enough? We talk about equalizing education- 
al opportunity but we fall far short of this 
ideal when we consider the nine and ten 
months’ terms of urban localities and the all- 
year schools both elementary and high in the 
highly favored centers. 

William M. Denison, Director Attendance 
Bureau, Department of Public Instruction, has 
furnished the following information regard- 
ing the operation of the law of 1921: 
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*Two districts in McKean County increased from 
150 to 160 days. There are 304 children 6-16 years 
of age in these districts. 

These figures refer to children between six and 
sixteen years. 

This tabulation shows that 226,779 pupils received 
ten more days of educational opportunity each during 
the school year 1921-1922 than during 1920-1921 be- 
cause the school term was lengthened by law ten days 
—this affected 1031 districts; 30,146 pupils received 


twenty more days each of educational opportunity 
with 119 districts affected; 9,220 children received 
forty more days each of educational opportunity, seven 
districts affected, and 59,911 pupils received twenty 
more days each of educational opportunity with 


twenty-seven districts affected. 

1,045 school districts will increase their school term 
from 150 to 160 days in 1923. 

These figures were compiled from the monthly at- 
tendance report cards submitted by teachers. 
may be slight variations therefrom, 
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COUNTY INSTITUTES 





County Superintendent Place of Institute Week of Institute | 
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EXECUTIVE SECRETARIES’ CONFER- 
ENCE WITH N. E. A. EXECU- 
TIVE COMMITTEE 


On the invitation of Secretary J. W. Crab- 
tree of the National Education Association, a 
committee of the National Association of Ex- 
ecutive Secretaries of State Education Asso- 
ciations met in Washington, D. C., to confer 
with the Executive Committee of the N. E. A. 
on May 13, 1922, and to plan for better articu- 
lation between the State Associations and the 
N. E. A. The committee of Executive Secre- 
taries held a preliminary meeting on the pre- 
ceding day in the Burlington Hotel, Washing- 
ton. This committee as appointed at the Des 
Moines meeting was composed as follows: 


Arthur H. Chamberlain, California, Chairman 
Charles F. Pye, Iowa, Secretary 

Raymond L. Brown, North Dakota 

William T. Sanger, Virginia 

James H. Kelley, Pennsylvania 


As .Mr. Chamberlain was not present Mr. 
Kelley was chosen acting chairman. 


I. Preliminary Meeting 
The committee considered 


. The basis of representation for local and 

state delegates. 

. The election of state delegates. 

. The method of affiliation of local associa- 

tions. 

The affiliation fees of the state associations. 

. Co-operation of — Executive Secretaries 
with the N. E. A. headquarters in Wash- 
ington. 

R The. ea—e— of State Directors of the N. 


és ee of State Education Jour- 
nals. 

. Advertising in State organs as affected by 
the N. E. A. Journal. 

. Recognition of the National Association of 
Executive Secretaries as a Department of 
the N. E. A. 


oF wr 


o on on 


II. Conference With the Executive Committee, 


The entire day, Saturday, May 13, was 
spent in conference with the following: 

Charl O. Williams, President, N. E. A., Cor- 
nelia Adair, J. W. Crabtree, Hugh S. Magill, 
Thomas E. Finegan, Carroll G. Pearse, Wil- 
liam B. Owen, J. E. Morgan, R. L. Erlandson, 
John K. Norton and Agnes S. Winn. 

The conference was entirely friendly and the 
best of spirit prevailed. It was the consensus 
of opinion 


1. That the constitution of the N. E. A. should 
be amended so as to place representation 


in the larger locals on the same basis as 
that in the states, viz., one for each 100 
members up to 500, and one for each 500 
thereafter. 

2. That state delegates should be chosen by the 
representative body of the State Educa- 
tion Association, not necessarily by the 
N A. members in the state. (This 
agreement was reached in spite of the 
present provisions in the constitution of 
the N. E. A.) 

3. That local associations should not be denied 
the right to affiliate directly with the N. 
E. A., but that they might well report 
through the state office. 

4. That the states do not object to the affilia- 
tion . fees. 

5. That, since it is impossible to put the bud- 
get plan into operation without the co- 
operation of State Executive Secretaries, 
they should become active W promoting 
this plan, and that the N. E. A. Secretary 
should furnish up-to-date lists of N. E. A. 
members in the various states to State 
Secretaries. 

6. That standardization of state Journals be 
left an open matter. 

7. That the various state Journals are not 
suffering from the competition of the 
Journal] of the N. E. A. in the field of ad- 
vertising. 

8. That instead of creating a Department of 
‘Executive Secretaries, they hold a day’s 
conference with the officers of the N. E 
A. at the close of the summer meeting. 


Conference on the Towner-Sterling Bill 


At the invitation of Mr. J. W. Crabtree, the 
committee of the National Association of Ex- 
ecutive Secretaries of State Education Asso- 
ciations met with the N. E. A. Committee on 
Legislation Sunday morning, May 14, 1922. 
Among those present were Senator Thomas 
Sterling, Judge H. M. Towner, Ex-Senator 
Hoke Smith, Dr. Thomas E. Finegan, Dr. 
Strayer, Dr. Wm. B. Owen, Dr. J. A. H. Keith, 
Mr. Magill, Miss Parkhurst, Mrs. North, Mrs. 
Watkins, Mr. Calkins, Mr. Filene, Mr. Sidney 
Morse and Mr. R. J. Condon. 

Mr. Magill reported on a conference with 
President Warren G. Harding on the national 
education bill but stated that the President 
had requested that no publicity be given to the 
matter at the present time. 

Judge Towner stated that the sentiment 
in the House was becoming more favorable to 
the bill daily but that there was little pros- 
pect of action during the present session. 

Senator Sterling stated that the bill had 
more friends now than ever before but that 
the Senate committee would await action by 
the House. 

Mr. Condon told of the vociferous applause 
of 20 men of Dr. Inglis’s address at Chicago 
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and of the plan of Dean Burris of Cincinnati 
to “fix” President Harding during the river 
trip on the occasion of the celebration of 
Grant’s centenary. He related that because 
secret service men deemed the boat unsafe 
President Harding did not take the trip with 
the 2,001 men from Cincinnati and thus es- 
caped being “fixed.” He added that of the 
2,001 passengers, there was but one, Dean 
Burris, opposed to the Towner-Sterling bill. 

It developed 

1. That the administration is willing to 
substitute for the General Welfare Bill a 
bill creating a Department of Education and 
Welfare in which Education shall hold first 
place. 

2. That the President approves the essen- 
tial features of the Towner-Sterling Bill, but 
is averse to the creation of a separate Depart- 
ment of Education. 

Dr. Finegan summed up the situation, as 
follows: 

1. The President approves everything in the 
Towner-Sterling Bill except OF 

a. Making education a separate and distinct 

department. 
b. The grants of money for general educa- 
tional purposes. ; 
2.It is rarely possible to get all the legisla- 
tion one asks for at one legislative session. 
A half-loaf is better than no loaf. 

8. We had better accept a Department of Edu- 
cation and Welfare but continue working 


for a Department of Education. : 
It was agreed to follow the leadership of 


Judge Towner, Senator Sterling and Mr. Ma- 
gill. 





PENNSYLVANIA DELEGATION AT 
BOSTON 


In the absence of the State Director, Dr. 
Wm. M. Davidson, Pittsburgh, Associate Su- 
perintendent Louis Nusbaum, Philadelphia, 
was made Acting State Director for the Bos- 
ton meeting by the Executive Committee of 
the N. E. A. 

July 8, the Pennsylvania delegation organ- 
ized with Mr. Nusbaum, Chairman and Mrs. 
A. Lou Cobb, Philadelphia, Secretary and 
elected the following committee members: 

1. Nominations—Reuben T. Shaw, Philadel- 
phia. 2. Resolutions—H. W. Dodd, Allentown. 
3. Necrology—Ada Van Stone Harris, Pitts- 
burgh. 4. Credentials—James Herbert Kelley, 
Harrisburg. 

The delegation approved unanimously the 
invitation of the Philadelphia Chamber of 
Commerce and the Board of Education to hold 
the summer meeting of 1926 in connection 


with the Sesqui Centennial (150th anniversary 
of the signing of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence) in Philadelphia. 

Mr. Shaw, Philadelphia, moved that the N. 
E. A. dues be increased to $2.50 and that 50 
cents be retained by local branches to pay 
expenses of delegates to the N. E. A. meet- 
ings. After a spirited discussion the motion 
was lost. 

Mr. Keith moved that the Secretary cast 
the ballot of the delegation for James Herbert 
Kelley as State Director for 1922-23. Seconded 
by C. H. Garwood. Carried. 


The official delegation was composed as fol- 
lows: Abingdon, Edward S. Ling; Allentown, 
H. W. Dodd; Altoona, Margaret K. Gamber, 
S. H. Layton, Nan Miller; Edgewood Park, 
Alice McKee Kerr; Erie, Martha Mong, Ger- 
trude Stiles; Harrisburg, Anna V. Crowl, Cora 
S. Dugan, Catharine Haifleigh; Indiana, John 
A. H. Keith; Philadelphia, Edwin W. Adams, 
Bessie F. Brown, Marie F. Chase, Amy L. 
Clapp, Mrs. A. Lou Cobb, Walter F. Coles, 
Charles F. Dapp, Carolina V. Hamilton, Alice 
M. Holbrook, Gladys G. Ide, Elizabeth S. 
Knowles, Henry G. Landis, Florence M. Lip- 
pincott, Walter G. McMillen, Edwin S. Mon- 
tague, Louis Nusbaum, Reuben T. Shaw, Eliza- 
beth ‘Vail, C. A. Wesp; Pittsburgh, Hazel 
Altsman, John W. Anthony, Ella Ruth Boyce, 
C. R. Critchfield, C. H. Garwood, Ada Van 
Stone Harris, John A. Hollinger, Xina Lang, 
Anna Lyons, Grace G. Swan; Reading, Martha 
Goodenough. 

In addition to the official delegates, the fol- 
lowing Pennsylvanians were among those in 
attendance at the Boston Convention: Altoona, 
Mr. and Mrs. T. S. Davis, C. E. Hedden; Bér- 
win, Emma Wersler; Coatesville, Mr. and Mrs. 
H. R. Vanderslice; Doylestown, J. H. Hoff- 
man; Ford City, Mr. Patterson; Harrisburg, 
Muriel Brown, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas A. Bock, 
Mr. and Mrs. L. H. Dennis, Thomas E. Fine- 
gan, Erna Grassmuck, Charles H. Keene, Mr. 
and Mrs. J. H. Kelley, Francis N. Maxfield, 
Frank R. Morey, Mr. and Mrs. Clarence E. 
Zorger; Jersey Shore, Elizabeth Curts; Phil- 
adelphia, James M. Hill, Mrs. Henry G. Lan- 
dis, Gene Parker, Ida May Pecht, A. Duncan 
Yocum; Pittsburgh, Mrs. Alice M. Carmalt, 
Mrs. John A. Hollinger; Reading, Charles S. 
Foos; Steelton, Charles S. Davis; Upper 
Darby, John Tyson; West Chester, George R. 
Cressman, Floyd Fretz, Boyd A. Jarrett, Mary 
Palmer, Clyde T. Saylor; Williamsport, Mary 
F. Hunt, Annie E. Pott, Mrs. Lily Seitz. 


On the Fourth of July at noon, the 200 dele- 
gates from the Middle Atlantic States: New 
York, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland and 
Pennsylvania lunched together at the Lenox 
Hotel. Dr. Thomas E. Finegan presided. The 
after-dinner speakers were George D. Strayer, 
Columbia University, State Superintendent 
Josephine Corliss Preston, Washington, and 
Fred M. Hunter, Oakland, California. 
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THE BOSTON MEETING OF THE 
N. E. A. 


The sixtieth annual meeting of the National 
Education Association convened at Boston July 
2-8, 1922 with 806 properly certified delegates 
to the representative assembly, an enrollment 
of above 9,000 and an attendance of approxi- 
mately 12,000 persons actively engaged in edu- 
cational work. Early in June the membership 
in the N. E. A. was 112,500. During that 
month the membership increased 2,000. The 
membership at the time of the Boston meeting 
was above 116,000 making our association 
even larger than the National Union of Teach- 
ers of England and Wales, which heretofore 
had been the largest professional organiza- 
tion of teachers in the world. 

During the presidency of Miss Charl O. 
Williams the membership in Massachusetts 
jumped from 2,000 to 9,000, that in Tennessee 
and California more than doubled bringing the 
membership in the latter up to 9,000. New 
York jumped to 10,000, closely followed by 
Illinois with over 9,000. These increases are 
typical of the various states and territories. 
The N. E. A. membership in Pennsylvania is 
5,435. 

Utah won the blue banner as first in per 
cent of its teachers who are members of the 
N. E. A. Wyoming received the red banner 
offered to the state having the largest per cent 
of its teachers members of the state associa- 
tion, and Hawaii captured the white banner 
awarded for the largest membership in the 
Territories of Alaska, Hawaii, Philippine 
Islands, the Canal Zone, Porto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands. ‘ 

The programs of the eight general sessions 
and the forty-one departments as worked out 
by Miss Williams centered around the theme: 
Education and the Democratic Awakening. W. 
G. Cove, President of the National Union of 
Teachers of England and Wales, at the open- 
ing program July 2, gave a comprehensive 
view of the new education required to meet 
new conditions. Other programs dealt with 
the Professional Training of Teachers, Edu- 
cational Policies and Ideals, Improvement in 
Rural Life and Education, and _ Intelligent 
Citizenship and Qualities of Leadership. 

While a number of the old wheel horses 
appeared on the various programs, there was 
a liberal sprinkling of men and women not 
nationally known. This introduction of new 
blood added an element of expectancy which, 
on the whole, proved highly satisfactory. The 


meetings were well attended; many people 
experiencing difficulty in securing even stand- 
ing room at the programs in the Boston Opera 
House and Loew’s Theatre. 

More exhibitors displayed their wares in 
Mechanics Hall than at any other meeting of 
the N. E. A. The exhibits were of high merit 
and claimed their share of the attention of 
all, some finding it difficult to tear themselves 
away from the many concrete and visualized 
means of better education. 

The representative assembly under the mas- 

ter hand of Miss Williams functioned admir- 
ably. Every one felt that individual rights, 
even of obstructionists, were safeguarded. The 
business of the Association was dispatched 
satisfactorily and rapidly. 
. William B. Owen, President of the Chicago 
Normal College, Chicago, Ill., was _ elected 
President for 1922-23; Miss Charl O. Wil- 
liams, Memphis, Tenn., is ex officio First Vice- 
President; Cornelia S. Adair, Richmond, Va., 
was re-elected Treasurer; Dr. H. W. Dodd, 
President of the P. S. E. A., Allentown, is 
one of the eleven vice-presidents and J. H. 
Kelley, Harrisburg, was elected State Director 
for Pennsylvania. 


The following Pennsylvanians appeared on 
the programs: Ella Ruth Boyce, Ada Van 
Stone Harris, John A. Hollinger, J. Buell Sny- 
der, Pittsburgh; A. Duncan Yocum, Philadel- 
phia; S. H. Layton, Altoona; Lee L. Driver, 
Thomas E. Finegan, Charles H. Keene, J. H. 
Kelley and Frank R. Morey, Harrisburg. 


The Board of Directors took a preferential 
vote on the invitations for the 1923 meeting. 
The result is as follows: 


Oakland—San Francisco ...... 20 
URE oo Cera ne aatins ash odin eats 11 
WHC D OMS 6: 05.0% sosdsleceene deans 6 
OMAN Bei o alr ike ates 5 syeFursio.ee wacercva trees 3 


The final selection of the place of meeting 
rests with the Executive Committee. 

Not all of the fire-works were displayed 
July 4. Two sets were reserved for the closing 
session, July 7: one by the Department of 
Classroom Teachers who adjourned on the 
preceding day without electing officers after 
defeating three motions to adjourn for that 
specific purpose; the other by the enemies of 
public education who honey-combed all meet- 
ings of the association with propaganda 
against the Towner-Sterling Bill. 

Acting under constitutional provision Presi- 
dent Charl O. Williams ordered a meeting of 
the Department of Classroom Teachers and 
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designated the President-elect to address them. 
When they assembled, pandemonium reigned 
but President Owen told them that no busi- 
ness would be transacted until they became 
quiet enough to proceed in a parliamentary 
manner. He stated further that nobody 
would be allowed to “put anything over” and 
that no action would be taken until “all the 
cards were on table.” The Department 
elected their officers in an orderly manner. 


Judging from the noise made by the enemies 
of the Towner-Sterling Bill one would have 
thought that the entire urban center of Bos- 
ton was unalterably opposed to the national 
government’s recognizing its responsibility for 
the education of its citizens, but after splen- 
did appeals by Thomas E. Finegan and 
George D. Strayer and after the purging of the 
representative assembly of interlopers by 
President Williams a rising vote on the reso- 
lution to endorse again the Towner-Sterling 
Bill revealed but four opposing votes—all 
from the Massachusetts delegation. Thus, 
again, the N. E. A. by “almost a unanimous 
vote” approved the creation of a Department 
of Education with a Secretary in the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet. 


Resolutions Adopted 


The National Education Association of 
116,000 American teachers in its Sixtieth An- 
nual Convention, declares its profound faith 
in the principles of our democracy and in the 
indispensable character of public education as 
the vital force in that democracy. We here 
devote ourselves anew to the patriotic duty 
of developing intelligence, honor and loyalty 
in the lives of American boys and girls. 

For the teachers of the United States to 
come to New England is not a journey but a 
pilgrimage. It was here that the American 
public school was born. It was here that the 
principle of the free school, tax supported 
and controlled by the people, had its first clear 
and substantial expression. It was here that 
the first public high school was established. 
It was here that Horace Mann lived and la- 
bored. To this birthplace of the American 
public school it is the privilege of our Asso- 
ciation to return. From this vantage ground 
of a splendid tradition, it is fitting that we 
should proclaim anew our faith in the Ameri- 
can public school. Here, in the nursery of 
American freedom, it is fitting that we should 
pledge again our unswerving loyalty and de- 
votion to the American ideal of universal pub- 


lic education as the basic safeguard, guaran- 
tee and bulwark of civil and religious liberty. 
It is especially fitting that we bespeak here, 
in behalf of twenty million boys and girls who 
must soon bear the full responsibilities of 
American citizenship, the continued and in- 
creased interest of the American people in 
the welfare and progress of their most funda- 
mental institution. 


It is especially appropriate in this place 
and at this time to reassert a principle that 
has been irrevocably established in our na- 
tional life,—the principle, namely, that public 
education is more than a matter of local or 
even state concern; that it is in truth a mat- 
ter of the deepest national concern; and that 
the nation as a nation has a stake and interest 
in the welfare and development of every child 
in the land. 

It is appropriate in this place and at this 
time to reassert this principle because its es- 
tablishment was due primarily to men from 
New England. It was Rufus Putnam of 
Massachusetts who secured in the Land Ordi- 
nance of 1785 that far reaching provision 
which has set aside for “the support and 
maintenance of public schools” the sixteenth 
section of every township in every state that 
has since been carved from the national do- 
main. It was Nathan Bane of Massachusetts 
who drafted the Ordinance of 1787, which 
placed religion, morality and education as the 
foundation of the states formed from the 
Northwest Territory. It was Manasseh Cutler 
of Massachusetts who stood first and foremost 
in 1787 for the Federal land grants which 
made possible the state universities of our 
Middle West. It was a senator from Ver- 
mont, Justin S. Morrill, who fought through 
three sessions of Congress for the legislation 
which, within a decade after its approval by 
President Lincoln in 1862, secured the estab- 
lishment in every state of the Union of a 
“College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts,” 
under national support but with complete state 
control. It was a sun-crowned son of Massa- 
chusetts, Charles Sumner, who fathered in 
the Senate the bill introduced in the House 
of Representatives by James A. Garfield in 
1867, establishing a Federal Department of 
Education. It was Charles Sumner who said 
that, if he could have his way, he would place 
the head of the Department of Education in 
the President’s cabinet. It was another great 
Senator from Massachusetts, George F. Hoar, 
who in session after session urged the Con- 
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gress with cogent force to appropriate for 
the support of public schools throughout the 
country the national funds arising from the 
sale of public lands. It was the venerable 
and honored Senator, Charles S. Page of Ver- 
mont, whose name was first connected with 
the legislation which is known today as the 
Smith-Lever act, and also with the bill now 
known as the Smith-Hughes act which, passed 
with the complete and cordial support of the 
New England States, has been the nation’s 
first great step toward the solution of the 
problem of vocational education. 


Notwithstanding all that has been so nobly 
wrought, there are unfinished paths before us. 
No state today can be educationally self-suf- 
ficient. No American citizen, no matter what 
his color, what his occupation or what the 
land of his birth, can, with safety to our social 
order, be merely “hands and feet to fetch and 
carry.” Human destiny, to an extent never 
known before, is now in the hands of the great 
masses of the people. The fundamental prob- 
lem that now confronts us is to raise the com- 
mon man not so much to a greater degree of 
skill and industrial efficiency as to those higher 
planes of thinking, feeling and social action 
which the complexity and interdependence of 
life demand. 


In full accord with these ideals and teach- 
ings, we pledge our support to the following 
principles and policies, and invite good citi- 
zens everywhere to join us in making them 
effective throughout the nation. 


We reaffirm our sincere, devoted and un- 
qualified support of Federal aid and Federal 
reeognition of public education, without Fed- 
eral interference in any way with state and 
local control, as they are embodied in the 
Towner-Sterling bill now pending in the 67th 
Congress. 


The question of adequate school revenues 
is one of the most pressing and important 
problems facing the country at this time. The 
wealth of the nation is sufficient for all its 
educational needs. We ask that Congress and 
the state legislatures recognize the supreme 
importance of public education and that they 
set themselves to the task of providing ade- 
quate funds for its support. We believe, in 
order that there may be equality of educational 
opportunity for all children, that the state 
should assume a much larger responsibility 
for the adequate financial support of schools 
and that at least one-half of the school reve- 
nues should be derived from state income. 

We believe that the best interests of edu- 
cation will be served by a full recognition of 
the principles that education is a state func- 


tion, and that local boards of education are 
in this sense officers of the state; and that 
they should be free to determine and adminster 
their own financial budgets, subject to general 
state control but unhampered by municipal 
authorities. 

The safety of the republic rests to a large 
degree with the teachers of the nation. We 
call upon teachers everywhere to teach re- 
spect for law and order and for constituted 
authority; to impress alike upon young and 
old the importance of obedience to the Consti- 
tution and to all state and national laws and 
to local ordinances; to teach the children that 
the laws are made by the majority and may 
be changed by the majority; but that they 
must be obeyed by all; and that he who dis- 
obeys the Constitution or laws is an enemy 
of the Republic. 

We approve training in American citizen- 
ship and urge that the principles of this Gov- 
ernment as embodied in the state and national 
Constitutions be made an integral part of the 
training of every student in every school. We 
also urge in the interest of true Americanism 
that no person, unwilling to submit to these 
principles, be employed in the education of 
youth. 

We declare our unqualified approval of per- 
manent tenure for teachers during efficiency 
and good behavior following a reasonable pro- 
bationary period; of the establishment of per- 
manent, safe and adequate teachers’ retirement 
funds; of raising educational standards and 
attracting the finest ability to the teaching 
profession by an increase in teachers’ salar- 
les; and we stand unalterably opposed to a 
lowering of salary schedules for competent 
teachers in any part of the country. To these 
ends we urge the continued activity of the 
National Education Association to secure the 
legislation in various states which will bring 
about these results. 

We declare that the fundamental need in 
public education is an adequate supply of well- 
trained teachers; and we urge the support of 
every agency and policy that will increase 
and improve the facilities for the preparation 
of teachers. We urge that salaries be based 
upon professional preparation, the skill at- 
tained and the quality of service rendered, ir- 
respective of the grade or age of the children 
to be taught. 

We <a attention to the failure to provide 
an adequate program of education for the chil- . 
dren living in the rural areas of our country, 
and we urge that the educational opportuni- 
ties provided for children in rural America 
be made equivalent to those offered to children 
in the most favored urban communities. 


We look to the City of Washington for lead- 
ership in matters of school administration, 
supervision, teaching, business management 
and for the development of a sane, well bal- 
anced and progressive educational program in 
city schools. In a special sense the schools 
of the capital city belong to the nation. In 
behalf of the nation we ask Congress to cre- 
ate a board of education for the City of Wash- 
ington which shall be entirely free from party 
control, to have direct charge of its own fi- 
nancial budget and with a secure financial in- 
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come sufficient to make these schools worthy 
of the capital city of the nation. 

We declare that the exclusion of Hawaii 
and other territories from the benefits of Fed- 
eral appropriations is unjust and indefens- 
ible; and we instruct the Legislative Commis- 
sion of the National Education Association to 
urge Congress in all acts providing for Fed- 
eral aid for education to place these territories 
on the same basis as the states. 

We are unalterably opposed to the Johnson 
bill now pending in Congress whereby the edu- 
cation of the foreign born would be placed in 
charge of the Naturalization Bureau. This 
work belongs to the department of education 
and should be placed there. 

We send fraternal greetings to all national 
organizations of teachers in foreign lands, 
expressing our desire and readiness to join 
them in the leadership which shall promote 
the cause of truth and of international un- 
derstanding. To this end we commend the 
work of the Committee on Foreign Education 
Relations in preparing for a world confer- 
ence on Education in 1923 in connection with 
this Association. 

We rejoice in the reduction of world arma- 
ments already accomplished. We believe that 
international peace and good will, brought 
about by mutual understanding and confidence, 
will be more speedily realized by education 
than by any other means. We therefore rec- 
ommend that revenues released by the reduc- 
tion of armament be used in the promotion of 
education. 

We express our sincere appreciation of the 
fine hospitality which has been shown the 
members of the Association by the committee, 
organizations, press and citizens of Boston and 
vicinity. There has been evidence everywhere 
of careful foresight and of untiring effort on 
the part of scores of volunteer workers who 
have contributed to the success of the 60th 
Annual Convention of the Association. 





BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 
At the 12th Annual Meeting of the Na- 
tional Council of Boy Scouts in America in 
Chicago the following resolution to promote 
the development of harmony between its ac- 
tivities and school work was unanimously 
passed: 


“WHEREAS, The National Council desires 
at all times to co-operate helpfully with public 
schools and teachers and not in any way to 
conflict with the work and purpose of such 
schools and teachers, 

BE IT RESOLVED, That scoutmasters and 
scout officials generally observe special care 
to see that no Scouting activity encroaches in 
any way upon a scout’s school duties and that 
every scout is encouraged to fulfil these duties 
to the best of his ability at all times.” 





Heed the teakettle. Though up to its neck 
in hot water, yet it singeth. 


EDUCATIONAL MEET- 
INGS - 


American Chemical Society, Sept. 4-9, Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh. 

Ninth Recreation Congress, Oct. 9-12, Chal- 
fonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City. For infor- 
mation, write the Recreation Congress Com- 
mittee, 1 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 

Second Annual Meeting, Pennsylvania As- 
sociation of Deans of Women, Harrisburg, 
Nov. 3 and 4. Chairman, Thyrsa W. Amos, 
University of Pittsburgh. 

Fourth Educational Congress and American 
Civic Association, Nov. 9 and 10, (tentative 
date), Harrisburg. 

Education Association of Western Pennsyl- 
vania and Pittsburgh Institute, December 1 
and 2, Pittsburgh. President, Mrs. Alice M. 
Carmalt, University of Pittsburgh. 

American Education Week, Dec. 3-9, Ameri- 
can Legion, N. E. A. and U. S. Bureau of 
Education. 

Annual meeting of the P. S. E. A., Dee. 
27-29, Bethlehem. President, H. W. Dodd, Al- 
lentown. 

Department of Superintendence, N. E. A., 
Feb. 25-Mar. 1, 1923, Chicago. President, J. 
H. Beveridge, Omaha, Neb. 





PHI DELTA KAPPA 

Phi Delta Kappa, the scholarship frater- 
nity in Education, corresponding to Phi Beta 
Kappa in the Humanities and Sigma Xi in 
Science, is a national organization with 31 
chapters and 3,500 members. On June 3, Xi 
Chapter, University of Pittsburgh, held its 
annual dinner at the Hotel Chatham and, fol- 
lowing the approval of the National Council, 
presented the honor key to Will Grant Cham- 
bers, Dean Educational Extension and Direc- 
tor of Summer School, State College, Pa. Hon- 
orary memberships were conferred upon Wil- 
liam M. Davidson, Superintendent of Schools, 
Pittsburgh, and Samuel Hamilton, the late 
Superintendent of the Schools of Allegheny 
County. 


Earlier in the year Tau Chapter, University 
of Pennsylvania, presented the honor key to J. 
H. Minnick, Dean School of Education, and 
honorary memberships upon Edgar Fahs 
Smith, Ex-Provost, University of Pennsylva- 
nia, Josiah Penniman, Provost of the Uni- 
versity, Thomas E. Finegan, Superintendent 
of Public Instruction and Edwin C. Broome, 
Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia. 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


STATE COUNCIL OF EDUCATION 


President and Chief Executive Officer 
Thomas E. Finegan, M.A., Pd.D., Litt.D., LL.D. 
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STATE NORMAL SCHOOL TRUSTEES 


On July 1, Dr. Thomas E. Finegan an- 
nounced the appointment of the following 
trustees of State Normal Schools: 

Bloomsburg—F. E. Downes, Harrisburg, 
and Paul E. Wirt, Bloomsburg, 1924; M. G. 
Youngman, Danville, 1924; Joseph L. Town- 
send, Bloomsburg, 1925; D. L. Glover, Mifflin- 
burg, 1925; A. Z. Schoch, Bloomsburg, 1925. 

Cheyney Training School for Teachers— 
Samuel L. Smedley, Newtown Square; John 
W. Harris, Philadelphia, and Miss Martha G. 
Thomas, Bryn Mawr, all 1925. 

Clarion—F. P. Hazleton, Jr., and Mrs. Har- 
riet C. Ross, Clarion, 1923; N. C. Ball, Clarion, 
1924; C. Z. Gordon, Brookville, 1923; F. L. An- 
drews, New Bethlehem, 1924; W. M. Winslow, 
Punxsutawney, 1924; Mrs. Sara Rankin and 
H. H. Rimer, Clarion, 1925; F. L. Harvey, 
Foxburg, 1925. 

East Stroudsburg—C. R. Turn, C. R. San- 
singer and John N. Nish, East Stroudsburg, 
1924; C. B. Keller and W. A. Gilbert, of 
Stroudsburg, and Mrs. Mary Bower, East 
Stroudsburg, 1925. 

Edinboro—Miss C. E. B. Battles, Girard, 
1924; A. A. Culbertson, Erie, 1924; Miss Ella 
Skiff, Edinboro, 1924; F. P. Miller, Meadville, 
1925; F. A. Loveland, Corry, 1925; Mrs. Ram- 
sey Burton, Erie, 1925. 

Indiana—All appointees are from Indiana. 
John A. Scott, A. Ralph Morehead and Mrs. 
George J. Feit, 1924; Mrs. James Mack, Wil- 
liam S. Daugherty and Thomas Sutton, 1925. 

Kutztown—Herman A. Fister, Kutztown, 


1923; Eli M. Rapp, Reading, 1923; Livingstone 
Seltzer; 
Krause and 
George W. 


Pottsville, 1923; Mrs. Edgar ‘ 
ee 28 Genser, Kutztown, 1924; 
Wagner, Reading, 1924; J. 


Dilcher, Allentown, 1925; Mrs. Charles A. 
Snyder, Pottsville, 1925; James Schaeffer, 
Kutztown, 1925. 

Lock Haven—J. W. Sweeney, St. Marys, 


1924; M. B. Rich, Woolrich, 1924; Fred Leon- 
ard, Coudersport, 1924; Mrs. Clarence Peaslee, 
Williamsport, 1923; I. T. Parsons, Lock Ha- 
ven, 1928; I. L. Harvey, Ridgway, 1925. 
Shippensburg—George W. Haines and John 
E. Boher, Shippensburg, 1924; C. Arthur 
Griest, Guernsey, 1924; Mrs. Bella Swope, 
Newville, 1925; Mrs. Helen Sharpe, Chambers- 
burg, 1925; George H. Stewart, Shippensburg, 
1925. 
West Chester—All for 1925. S. Jones Phil- 
lips, Kennett Square; A. M. Holding and Miss 
Isabel Darlington, West Chester. 
Mansfield—All for 1925. W. H. Hatfield, 
Hes and C. J. Beach and W. W. Allen, Mans- 
field 


A large number of these are already serving 
in this capacity. 





WINNERS OF STATE SCHOLARSHIPS 

As a result of the recent competitive exam- 
inations conducted by the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction for State Scholarships, eighty 
young people from the high schools of Penn- 
sylvania have won their way into the higher 
institutions of the state. 

The scholarships are worth $100 a year, for 
a period of four years, and are good for 
courses leading to an A.B. or B.S. degree in 
any college or university in the state, approved 
by the State Council of Education. One schol- 
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arship is awarded to each county of the state, 
except Luzerne, Philadelphia and Allegheny in 
which a scholarship is awarded to each sena- 
torial district. 


Ten hundred eighty-three competitors took 
the examination. Philadelphia led with 195; 
Allegheny had 95; Luzerne, 48; Lackawanna, 
380; and Chester 29. Forest was the only 
county without a candidate. 


All applicants were compelled to take Eng- 
lish and American History, but were permitted 
to select the other subject from Mathematics, 
Science or Foreign Language. The highest 
mark (290 out of a possible 300) was made by 
Carl Reimer of the Harrisburg Technical high 
school. William F. Kennedy of Central high 
school, Philadelphia, won second place with 
288. Three candidates made the third highest 
mark, 280: Helen Laura King, Harbor Creek 
high school, Erie County, George Turner, West 
Chester high school, Chester County, A. David 
Moore, Germantown high school, Philadelphia. 
Four candidates tied for fourth place with a 
mark of 275: Earnest Johnson, Warren high 
school, Warren County, Stella Gallagher, St. 
John’s high school, Scranton, Eleanor M. Pet- 
ers, George high school, Adams County, Mary 
M. Taylor, Carnegie high school, Washington 
County. Thomas A. Cowan, R. C. high school, 
Philadelphia, and Antonio Micocci, Chester 
high school, Delaware County, tied for fifth 
place with 270. 


The names of the successful candidates are: 





County Name High School 
, Se Eleanor M. Peters...... George 
Allegheny....... Esther Margaret Doody .Cathedral 
George Kiehl......... McKeesport 
Six Albert Patterson...... Allegheny 
Scholarships. ...< Mary Whalen........ St. Mary’s (Pgh.) 
Walter Kidney....... McKeesport 
Michael Porvaznik.. .. Duquesne 
Armstrong...... Abraham D. Gruskin.... Kittanning 
ee. eee Lawrence Debs Smith. ..New Brighton 
Bedgioed 0:6: «s: Katherine Sammel...... Bedford 
J eee Katharine N. Hartman... Reading 
J ere Elwood F. Schmidt..... Altoona 
Bradford....... Charles Herbert Greene. Troy 
CUE, i ius eae SS ae Langhorn 
Butler...0 02000: Mary Heist Boyle...... Mars 
Cambria........ Mabel Leona Montietir . Bamosboro 
Cameron .-Frank Prime....... . ‘Emporium 
Carbon...... -- Julia Shutack.......... Mauch Chunk Twp. 
COmRte. cc evcccs Wesley Stonebraker... .. Philipsburg 
Po eres George Turner......... West Chester 
Clarion........- Daniel E. Bechtel...... Emlenton 
Clearfield....... Helen Falstick......... Clearfield 
Ciimtom.. 0.050: Eugene D. Carstater....Lock Haven 
Columbia......... Isaac Vernon Williams. .Forty Fort 
Crawford....... Florence Curran SheehanConneautville 
Cumberland. ...Flora Smiley........... Lemoyne 
Dauphin....... Wart Riemer... 6.6 800 Harrisburg Technical 
Delaware......- Antonio Micocci........ Chester 
1) rae Joseph Curley... ..<. Johnsonburg 
Wiese eacwkens Helen Laura King...... Harbor Creek 
Fayette........ Harry Shockey......... Uniontown 
FPrankiin.......<+ Margaret D. Gordy..... Chambersburg 
BUlOn: soos ives Roy J. Kieffer.......... Chambersburg 
Greene.....-+6: Richard ee Waynesburg 
Huntingdon.....Frank Neusbaum.. ..Mount Union 
Indiana... ...<- Pred MM. Ubet.. 66 63 ces Indiana 














County Name High School 
Jefferson....... William Dehart........ Reynoldsville 
oC ae Carl Kauffman......... Mifflintown 
Lackawanna... .Stella F. Gallagher...... St. John’s, Scranton 
Lancaster....... Edward H. Smoker..... oo 
Lawrence....... Arthur R. Wilson....... New Wilmington 
Lebanon........ Frederic Weiss Light... . Lebanon 
| ER me Alters BAM ees «oss s es Allentown 
Luzerne........ { William R. Anthony...Newport Twp. 

2 Scholarships. . - (Edwin Murphy....... Pittston 
Lycoming...... John Wesley McKelvey. Williamsport 
MckKean........ Martha Larson......... Port Alleghany 
CS Sere Helen Fisher Grove City 
ER osia swe: Robert Kase Lewistown 
Monroe........ Ale FORME... «5 620000 Stroudsburg 
Montgomery... . Jos. Easthams Hunter.. .Abrigton 
Montour....... Sara Emma Smull...... Danville 
Northampton. ..Harold T. Clark........ Easton 
— d..Orville Landis.......... Mount Carmel 
ng: See ee Charles N. Bower...... New — 
Philadelphia. . -- (Thomas A. Cowan....R.C. 
William F. Kennedy. oe 
; Robert Sterling....... Central 
Eight | Ellen Sudders Young.. Phila. Girls 
Scholarships. ...‘} Meyer Corff.......... Central 
A. David Moore...... Germantown 
Anna Clinton Adams.. Phila. Girls 
: Milton Allen Bell..... Frankford 
MR ctara/e 3.09 5 a's Dorothy Elizabeth Stroh. Milford 
a oer Ruth Faweall.... «+ Coudersport 
Schuylkill...... Erma Miriam Maury. . .Frackville 
Snyder......... Florence Glace Selinsgrove 
Somerset....... Leslie Wagner...... . ..Somerset 
Sallivan.........: Christiana E. Little..... Dushore 
Susquehanna... . Lillian Alexander....... Westfield 
RHO. wa caexes Burns Dram....<...... Lewisburg 
Venango........Myer D. Weisman...... Emlenton 
Wetteie nc. ce Earnest Johnson........ Warren 
Washington.....Mary M. Taylor........Carnegie 
Wayne......... Peter Baltes... .c.6<.cc6<5.3 Honesdale 
Westmoreland...Anna Haddow.......... Norwin Union 
Wyoming....... Donald Frear.......... Tunkhannock 
, ae Rebecca Jane Hass. ....Red Lion 
ENROLLMENT IN 1922 SUMMER 
SCHOOLS 
July 25, 1922 
STATE NORMAL eee 250 
SCHOOLS Elizabethtown........ 93 
Bloomsburg........-. 855 Ce PTT re 308 
CaN eo cee ccas 871 Gettyaburg. ....eccic. 91 
CS pens beens es 560 Geert CF icescccccus 397 
East Stroudsburg...... 451 j Rarer 350 
Edinboro and Erie Ex- Lebanon Valley....... 100 

COU os wiccets 669 ee tae ck ae kak’ tics 
Indiana and Altoona Marywood. .....:.0s 

Extension.......... 1420 Muhlenberg........-. 
WRURRRGWE «6.555.055 381 State College 
Lock Haves......-..- 567 Seton Hill.... 

Mansfield and Muncy St. Francis... . 

TERCGNOM. 60. c cess 376 Susquehanna 
Millersville........... 639 Temple University..... 1200 
Shippensburg......... 455 U. of Pennsylvania. ... 2050 
Slippery Rock........ 858 U. of Pittsburgh....... 1674 
West Chester......... 869 WI os sok o's couse 94 

ees Villa NovO..2cccccses 425 
8971 Villa Masia... <.<+.«: 126 
COLLEGES Washington and Jeffer- 
ee 9 OS EPROP OLLES 
Bryn Mawr........... 100 Waynesburg.........- 190 
Co ere ee 781 Wilson College Re- 
Dickinson Religious ligious School....... 784 
eer 382 —_ 
io i are ee 75 13,663 
SUMMARY 
orate F paueaae SCHOOLS... «6.65. 8,971 
Dk) A AL 2). ee eae 13,663 
SPECIAL. SCHOOLS Barca eis cancun 1,000 
Pai Ao 4, a een 3,000 (Est.) 
ROA onc ha ne eae ee he weten 26,634 


In addition to the above, there are more than 5000 teachers 
of private schools in summer Normal Schools and Colleges. 


GROWTH OF SUMMER SCHOOLS 


Private 
Year State one * an Colleges Special Schools 
i. PROPER pene ETE No data 
| Saree 36 a Seas are wa ae No data 
Lar aa Be eteatdens 4314........... No data 
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A WELL-DESERVED TRIBUTE 


The Bureau of Administration was recently 
the recipient of a compliment that adds an- 
other laurel to the many the Department of 
Public Instruction has been receiving because 
of its achievements in education. 


After an examination of the Bureau by the 
National Committee to Study the Cost of Edu- 
cation, the officers made the statement that for 
availability and accessibility of material, it 
was one of the best systems they had seen in 
the country. Later the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation and Secretary of the State Board of 
Education of Wisconsin, after a similar in- 
spection, added to this that “the organization 
was most unique and the work unusually well 
done.” 


The functions of the Administration Bureau 
are not generally known. It has the general 
administration of the whole department; ap- 
portions all state funds and authorizes the 
payment of all obligations; in other words, 
the Administration Bureau is the hub around 
which the activities of all other bureaus are 
co-ordinated. 


It handles all mail; has charge of all print- 
ing and supplies; gathers all reports—tabu- 
lates them and arranges this tabulation in an 
available and accessible form for supplying 
information such as school officials request. 
This has been made so effective that students 
of administration have marveled at its sys- 
temization and thoroughness. 


This Bureau is responsible for all the money 
appropriated by the Legislature and by the 
Federal Government for the support of Penn- 
sylvania’s schools. It distributes all funds in 
accordance with the various apportionments; 
issues warrants for State Normal Schools, 
2,600 school districts, and for the salaries of 
County and Assistant County Superintendents, 
amounting to over $16,000,000 annually. 


The Bureau has rendered the state a great 
service in the advice and aid given school 
boards and school officials. The system of uni- 
form accounting devised by the Bureau is now 
in general use throughout the state. The sam- 
ple budget also devised by the Bureau has 
proved of estimable value to school boards in 
the matter of systematizing the business af- 
fairs of the school districts. Through its sys- 


tem of checking accounts large sums have been 
saved districts, by locating many checks that 
have never been cashed by treasurers of school 
districts. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF PENNSYLVANIA’S 
NUTRITION PROGRAM 


KATHARINE A. PRITCHETT 


State Supervisor, Nutrition Department of Public 
Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Approximately 20 per cent of all school 
children of Pennsylvania are suffering from 
defective nutrition. The State Department of 
Public Instruction has made special effort to 
overcome this condition through a state-wide 
nutrition program, the effect of which has been 
to stimulate the teaching of practical nutri- 
tion and hygiene and to encourage the child 
to form habits of right living. 

Under this stimulus there was in 1920-1921 
a 25 per cent increase in the number of schools 
serving school lunches. During the same year, 
75 school communities conducted, for the first 
time, milk feeding classes. In these communi- 
ties all school children were weighed and meas- 
ured. Those 10 per cent or more underweight 
were given a medical examination, and where 
physical defects were found, parents were noti- 
fied. The underweight group was also fed 
milk and crackers during the morning session. 

The results are encouraging. Forty per cent 
of the underweight group, representing ap- 
proximately 15,000 children, reached their nor- 
mal weight before schools closed and pupils 
showed keener interest in work and play. 

Norristown and Mansfield Normal each con- 
ducted nutrition and health classes along sci- 
entific lines. Both brought three-fourths of 
their pupils to normal weight and health with- 
in three months, attracting the attention of 
neighboring states. 

Interest in the stronger boys and girls has 
penetrated the home, and mothers’ classes in 
child feeding have been conducted. The de- 
mand for these is growing. Interest is deep- 
ening. A normal child is the slogan. Parents 
and state and national health agencies are co- 
operating with the State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction in producing the normal child. 

While elementary schools are thus carrying 
their pupils “over the top,” six of the State 
normal schools are preparing teachers to teach 
nutrition and allied health activities. In nor- 
mal as in the elementary schools, the health 
of the individual student is the goal. There- 
fore, class instruction is reflected in the kitch- 
ens and dining halls, through properly bal- 
anced meals; specially planned menus for the 
malnourished and obesity groups which rep- 
resent approximately 25 per cent of the stu- 
dent body; and through esthetic service and 
pleasing table etiquette. 
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VOCATIONAL ASPECTS OF ART EDU- 
CATION 


C. VALENTINE KIRBY 


Director of Art, Department of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


There was a time when a boy who evidenced 
a desire to draw, design or paint became an 
object of great concern to his parents, because 
they thought he would surely starve to death. 
They therefore prayed that he might reform 
his ways and become a plumber or something 
equally promising. 

Today this is changed and we are unable 
to meet the demands of industry and commerce 
for trained designers and craftsmen. Investi- 
gation discloses needs and opportunities as 
follows: 


Designers for Industries: furniture, light- 
ing fixtures, wallpaper, china and table ware, 
glass, pottery, textiles, including silks, cottons 
(cretonnes), woolens, embroideries, laces, up- 
holstery fabrics; carpets and rugs, linoleum. 

Designers and Illustrators for the Printing 
Arts: magazine advertising, poster, cover de- 
signs for books and magazines, illustrations, 
cartoons, fashion drawing. 

For Interior Decoration. 

For Costumes. 

For Shop-window decoration. 

Craftsmen in the Arts: jewelry, silverware, 
book-binding, metal crafts, wood carving; 
stained glass, architectural modeling, pottery, 
tiles; decorators for painted furniture, china, 
dolls, toys, dress and home accessories. 


Last year $1,300,000,000 was spent on ad- 
vertising in this country, $400,000,000 on color 
alone. One may gather some idea of the vast 
sum paid to commercial and advertising artists 
in the production of this advertising. 

There must be discovered and developed 
from the ranks those who will become archi- 
tects, painters, sculptors, city planners, land- 
scape designers and, most important of all, 
teachers trained to bring these things to pass. 





RESOLUTION ON ART 

WHEREAS, art is today conceded to be an 
important element in education, contributing 
generously to the fullest appreciation and 
—_— expression of the ideals of human life, 
an 

WHEREAS, instruction in art as a general 
educational subject is today being effectively 
carried on in many of the high schools of the 
United States; 

THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED that it 
is the sense of this Thirteenth Annual Con- 
vention of the American Federation of Arts, 
assembled in Washington, D. C., May 19, 1922, 
that attention should be called to the present 
significance of art and to the importance of 
art instruction in the schools, and 


FURTHER, BE IT RESOLVED that a copy 
of these resolutions be sent to the National 
Commissioner of Education and to the Com- 
missioners of Education in the several states 
with the request that they be referred to the 
proper authorities with the request that the 
subject of art be accorded the recognition for 
college entrance that it deserves as a major 
subject in the high school course of study. 





MUSIC WEEK 

Music Week has come and gone; and with 
its passing, the conviction grows that it was 
the most successful musical enterprise the 
country has ever had. The results far sur- 
passed the most sanguine expectations of the 
promoters which should be a matter of much 
gratification to Dr. Finegan, Governor Sproul 
and Dr. Dann. 

The observance was general from the large 
cities and towns to the small village and rural 
communities. The schools responded 100 per 
cent—public, private and parochial—and thus 
placed music on a solid foundation. 

The churches—pastors, choirs and Sunday 
schools—were equally responsive. In fact, no 
movement ever received more hearty co-opera- 
tion. 

It is significant that the industries and 
business institutions made the most whole- 
some advance. Records show that more than 
four times the number of stores and indus- 
tries made use of music than at any previous 
period in Pennsylvania’s history. “The im- 
provement in morale has been so marked,” 
say the owners “that it is to be made a per- 
manent practice.” 

The country was given a fine example of 
the amalgamating power of music through 
what the musical organizations—vocal and in- 
strumental—did in the movement. In every 
municipality in the Commonwealth—where 
choral and instrumental bodies exist—these 
were brought into harmonious relationship 


’ with the result that the high water mark in 


advanced standard, ambitious attempt and 
faultless rendition was reached. The general 
opinion is that music received a distinct ad- 
vance through the programs of these organi- 
zations and that a good sized approach was 
made toward that musical atmosphere which 
Pennsylvania is striving to create. 

And the contribution of the theatres must 
not be forgotten. Owners were whole-heart- 
edly in the movement. They supplied talent, 
organized community singing and gave gen- 
erously of their theatres. 
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Colleges, normal schools, music conserva- 
tories and private teachers did the biggest 
things of their musical careers. 

One of the outstanding features of the 
week was the handsome way Pennsylvania 
honored her composers. Foster, Nevin, Cad- 
man and Burleigh were given great tributes. 
Erie did the beautiful thing of calling Bur- 
leigh home to listen to his compositions. Eas- 
ton remembered George B. Nevin and his fam- 
ily. Dr. Dann was called to his birthplace at 
Canton where he directed the community sing- 
ing. Harrisburg was among several cities 
that gave programs of music by home com- 
posers, 


Communities were never more effectively 
organized. Pennsylvania has never before 
seen so many unique features and so much 
evidence of initiative. Small town vied with 
large city in original features and comprehen- 
sive programs. People were aroused. They 
were interested, and entered into the spirit 
of the project with an enthusiasm that seemed 
boundless. The consensus of opinion is that 
Pennsylvania has never before had such a 
celebration; that the undertaking was worth 
while; that a greater appreciation of the value 
of music has been awakened and that every 
citizen in the State has profited by Music 
Week. There is some satisfaction in knowing 
that a greater appreciation of what Pennsyl- 
vania is doing educationally has been aroused. 


Mr. John C. Freund, the foremost musician 
in this country, in his address at Harrisburg 
said that Pennsylvania was doing more to 
advance the cause of music than any other 
State in the Union and is now in the lead 
musically. 


And at the exercises on the Capitol grounds 
which opened Music Week, Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor Beidleman expressed the satisfaction the 
State felt in enacting a law that makes music 
mandatory in the public schools. 
vania leads in this,” he said, “as she is lead- 
ing in many things. The great war taught us 
the value of music. We start properly with 
the children in the schools as a foundation. 
Upon this we expect to build a musical struc- 
ture that will serve as a model for the country. 
Today throughout the State people are as- 
sembled to inaugurate this great movement. 
This vast assemblage gathered here on the 
Capitol grounds is a living example of what 
Dr. Finegan is doing educationally for Penn- 
sylvania.” 


“Pennsyl- - 


SCHOOL BUILDING PROGRESS 


Supt. J. N. Muir of Bethlehem is perfecting 
plans for dedicating, in September, the new 
Liberty high school building which cost $1,- 
500,000. The attractive main entrance, spa- 
cious corridors, marble stairs, auditorium 
seating 1,330, the gymnasium 66 ft. by 120 ft, 
swimming pool, scientifically designed class 
rooms, modern equipment and well arranged 
school grounds and athletic field merit special 
mention. 

Preliminary plans have been prepared for 
a $200,000 Junior-Senior high school at Ava- 
lon, a conference held with the school board, 
the program adopted and instructions issued 
for the Department to proceed with the final 
report and recommendations. The building 
involved a special study and the plan provides 
for 450 or 500 pupils. A large auditorium so 
situated that it will serve both the school and 
community is a special feature. The gym- 
nasium was similarly planned. The organi- 
zation of the various departments is based 
upon a survey by the Department of local 
school conditions. 

Monaca Borough has voted $115,000 for a 
high school building which will add to the 
present school accommodations an auditorium 
gymnasium, laboratory facilities, library and 
class rooms. 

Unusual civic pride and interest in public 
school affairs are shown in the erection at 
Loysburg, Bedford County, of a one-room 
school building planned in combination with an 
auditorium commensurate with the needs of the 


‘district. The plan of the building is a special 


design prepared by the Bureau. of Schoo! 
Buildings. 

A modern four-room addition is being made 
to the Southwest Greensburg school building, 
the contract price $19,500 or less than $5,000 
per classroom. This price is a further indi- 
cation of the downward trend in building 
prices. 

Contracts have been awarded for a two 
story and basement, eight-room brick school 
building at New Florence. The plans provide 
for inside toilets, mechanical heating and ven- 
tilating system, basement play rooms, teachers’ 
room, office and library. The unusually low 
figure of $37,500 for this plant is worthy of 
special note. ; 

Leetsdale has purchased a 4% acre plot for 
$25,300 on the Beaver Highway for a Junior 
high school building. The property now on 
the site is being remodeled for use this year 
as emergency accommodations. 

The school board of McConnellsburg. is ex- 
periencing difficulty in replacing the building 
destroyed by fire last March. With 204 pupils 
to be provided for and only $21,000 with which 
to finance the program one can readily appre- 
ciate the problem. The Department is assist- 
ing the architects in the preparation of a spe- 
cial plan to meet the situation. 

Plans prepared two years ago for a large 
high school building for the Borough of Car- 
rick have been submitted to the Department. 
The building will cost approximately $400,000. 

The Board of School Directors of Sharon 
have adopted the Junior-Senior high school 
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building program prepared by the Bureau of 
School Buildings. The building will cost 
$500,000. The plans provide for an auditorium 
with seating capacity of 1,200, two gymnasi- 
ums which can be thrown together thereby 
providing a large community banquet hall, 
laboratories, shops, cafeteria and auxiliary 
rooms and departments. Taylor and Hanna 
of Sharon were selected as architects. 

The Boas school building of Harrisburg, a 
description of which appeared in the March 
issue of the JOURNAL, is nearing completion. 
It is one of the most unique elementary build- 
ings in the state. It expresses a type of plan- 
ning which makes available the maximum of 
play area on a limited city school site. 

Mercer is planning new high school accom- 
modations which will involve an expenditure 
of approximately $50,000. The Department is 
making a three-fold study of the situation: 
the possibilities of converting the old Acad- 
emy building into a high school plant; pro- 
viding additions to the annex of the present 
plant and preparing sketches for a new struc- 
ture. The results of the studies will determine 
which of the three plans can be financed to 
advantage. 

The new Junior high school at New Castle 
will be ready in September. The plant is be- 
ing erected at a cost of $400 a pupil, figured 
on an enrollment of 2,000. Supt. B. G. Gra- 
ham has his program ready for placing the 
new building in operation. 

The proposed two-story, eight-room brick 
building for Hecla, Mt. Pleasant Township, 
promises to be one of the best small school 
plants in the state. The architect is preparing 
plans and specifications from special sketches 
prepared by the Department to meet topo- 
graphical conditions and future requirements. 
The plan provides for the consolidation of a 
number of small schools. This unit of eight 
rooms will cost approximately $50,000. 

Reading will issue $790,000 worth of bonds 
for the erection of the Southern Junior high 
school and an Open Air School. The North 
Eastern Junior high school, the corner stone 
of which was laid with appropriate ceremonies 
May 27, will cost $800,000 when completed. 

Polk Township, Jefferson County, approved 
a bond issue on May 16 for a consolidated 
school which will open Sept. 1. Brockwayville 
Borough, Summerville Borough and Brook- 
ville Borough have voted bonds for new school 
buildings. Union Twp. and Corsica Borough 
are building a Union “Vocational school. 

Supt. LeRoy Weller of Oil City reports that 
plans for a new Junior high school on the 
north side of the city to accommodate 700 
pupils are being drawn by the architects E. 
E. Bailey and William B. Ittner, St. Louis. 
The building will cost $350,000. 

The Philadelphia Board of Education as a 
preliminary to its comprehensive building pro- 
gram of $35,000,000 recently issued bonds to 
the extent of $8,000,000. 

Sunbury has built a ward school building 
at a cost of $130,000 and an addition to the 
high school $150,000. On July 10, the School 
Board decided to erect an eight-room ele- 
mentary school building at a cost of $70,000. 

Supt. Eli M. Rapp, Berks County, reports 


the following bond issues for high school pur- 
poses: Mt. Penn, $65,000; Sinking Spring, 
$80,000; West Reading, $90,000; Wyomissing, 
$200,000; Hamburg, $100,000; Shillington pur- 
chased a nine acre plot of ground at $1,500 
an acre. 

Supt. N. E. Heeter, Clarion County, reports 
a vote by Shippenville Borough of four to one 
in favor of a $12,000 bond issue for a grade 
building; a new one-room building at Ran- 
kin; a portable building at Showers; the re- 
modeling of the Curllsville building to accom- 
modate a joint consolidated school; a new 
$100,000 White Memorial School building at 
Edenburg. 

J. C. Taylor, Lackawanna County, reports 
a loan of $100,000 by the electors of Clarks 
Summit and Clarks Green Boroughs for a new 
joint high school building and a loan of $40,- 
000 by the electors of Moosic Borough for an 
addition to a grade building. 

Montgomery County bond issues: Pottstown, 
$450,000; Bridgeport, $100,000; Conshohock- 
en, $150,000; West Telford, $11,000; Lower 
Gwynedd, $70,000; Lower Merion, $750,000; 
East Norriton, $20,000. 

Stewartstown Borough, York County, voted 
a $23,000 bond issue for high school and grade 
building. Fawn Township and Shrewsbury 
Borough are each erecting an additional room 
for high school work. 

Susquehanna County: Auburn is building a 
new two-room school house; Brooklyn a seven- 
room building at a cost of $30,000; Herrick 
Centre a four-room building; Montrose has 
voted a $60,000 bond issue for a high school 
building of four units. 

Pottstown carried a bond issue of $450,000 
by a vote of three to two and will build a high 
school costing $310,000 and a graded school. 

Armstrong County: Leechburg is construct- 
ing a $250,000 fire-proof building with twenty- 
two class rooms, an auditorium to seat 1,000 
people, a gymnasium, a public library and 
Manual Training and Domestic Science de- 
partments. Ford City is building a nine-room 
annex; Mahoning Township a four-room build- 
ing at Distant; Kiskiminetas Township a one- 
room building. Parker City School Board 
has purchased a 40-acre tract for a high 
school. A gas well on the tract will supply 
gas for heating the new building. , 

Plains will erect a $200,000 Junior high 
school building despite the fact that the loan 
was defeated. The school board has decided 
the school is a vital necessity and will pro- 
vide funds by increasing the millage tax. 


(Continued on page 54) ° 





GEOGRAPHICAL NEWS BULLETIN 

The National Geographic Society, Washing- 
ton, D. C., will send the Geographic News 
Bulletin throughout the school year (30 issues) 
to teachers for one year without charge, ex- 
cept for the small fee of 25 cents (in stamps 
or money order) to cover cost of mailing and 
postage. Requests should be made before the 
opening of the school year. 


end 
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Notes and News 


ACCURACY, brevity and clearness are the A. 
B. C. of journalism, according to Bristow Ad- 
ams of Cornell University. 


MAJorR GENERAL LEONARD Woop cabled the 
Board of Trustees of the University of Penn- 
sylvania on May 12 for an extension of his 
leave of absence. He stated that the situation 
in the Philippines is much more complicated 
and critical than was expected and that an ex- 
tension of his leave is of vital importance in 
completing the re-organization program there. 


THE Philadelphia Board of Education is 
working on a $35,000,000 building program, 
which includes 18 new junior high schools. 


CHIEF JUSTICE WILLIAM Howarp Tart of 
the United States Supreme Court spent the 
summer in England studying methods of ex- 
pediting litigation. He has resigned his pro- 
fessorship at Yale. 


NEW YorK STATE will distribute $43,487,- 
177 to her public schools during the next fis- 
cal year. This sum is nearly 34 per cent of 
= _ amount of the state budget of $133,- 

7,807. 


In Colorado as in Wisconsin “each rural 
district is clothed with just enough power and 
authority to have as poor a school as it 
pleases.”— Everybody’s Schools. 


GEORGE HERBERT PALMER, Harvard Uni- 
versity, has defined a profession as “an occu- 
pation which is entered upon only after a long 
period of vigorous preparation, maintains defi- 
nite standards and gives an unmeasured ser- 
vice. 


“THE children now love luxury, they have 
bad manners, contempt for authority, they 
show disrespect for elders and love to chatter 
in place of exercise. Children are now tyrants 
and not the slaves of the household. They no 
longer rise when an elder enters the room, 
they contradict their parents, chatter before 
company, gobble up the dainties at the table, 
cross their legs and tyrannize their teachers.” 

No, Mehitabel, the above is not aimed at the 
young folks now so much under discussion. It 
was written by Socrates over two thousand 
years ago.—Pennsylvania Farmer. 


THE Masonic Grand Lodge of New, York has 
appealed to the nearly 400,000 Master Masons 
in the state in behalf of the educational prob- 
lems now engaging Congress and the Legisla- 
tures of several states. The Grand Lodge 
has issued a bulletin covering the entire sub- 
ject and pointing out the startling inequalities 
of opportunity which mark the public school 
system as it exists at present. A systematic 
effort is necessary, the bulletin declares, to 
bring home to the people the facts concerning 
the public schools and develop public opinion 
in behalf of those measures that, in the opin- 
ion of the best authorities, ought to be taken 
to meet present and future needs. The bulletin 
urges special study of the Towner-Sterling 
Bill now before Congress.—School and Society. 


WILLIAM HAWLEY SMITH, author of “The 
Evolution of Dodd” and “All the Children of 
All the People” died at his home in Peoria, IIl., 
May 8. He was 77 years old. He was a seer 
who pointed out new truth in education which 
later was verified by scientific workers. He 
was a preacher of liberal Christianity, a hu- 
morist and an entertainer of rare ability, a 
contemporary of Walt Whitman, James Whit- 
comb Riley, Bill Nye and Bob Burdette. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE has estab- 
lished a graduate school with Dr. Frank D. 
Kern as dean. Dr. Kern has been head of the 
department of Botany at Penn State since 
1913. 


MARYLAND’sS legislature of 1922 enacted 
some forward looking educational legislation. 
Witness 1. A minimum salary schedule for 
teachers. 2. A minimum school term for col- 
ored schools of 160 days. 3. The creation of 
the position of helping teacher, thus giving a 
supervisor for every 40 white elementary 
teachers, the state paying two-thirds of the 
salaries. 4. The payment by the state of the 
entire salary of the attendance officer. 5. An 
increase of 50 per cent in state aid to high 
schools. 6. The equalization of educational 
opportunity in 15 of the poorer counties by 
direct state aid, 24 per cent of which must be 
used for current expenses rather than for 
teachers’ salaries. 


JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, JR., has given a sum 
of money for the erection of International 
House opposite Grant’s tomb, New York City. 
The building will be headquarters for the va- 
rious Cosmopolitan Clubs of foreign students 
of the city. 


JOSEPH HowerTH, for 25 years principal 
(1897-1902) and superintendent (1902-1922) 
of the Shamokin schools, was honored by the 
1,754 alumni of the high school by the publi- 
cation of a souvenir program of the thirty- 
ninth annual reunion, June 7, 1922, as a mark 
of their high esteem for him. 


LOUISIANA’S new constitution provides for 
a long-term State Board of Education and an 
appointed State Superintendent whose salary 
is increased from $5,000 to $7,500. 


IN Michigan, the Stafe Superintendent of 
Public Instruction supervises courses of study, 
plans the sanitary construction of buildings 
and the qualifications of teachers in private 
and parochial schools. Teachers are required 
to hold legal, professional certificates. 


UNLESS teachers have interest enough in 
their work to be members of their State asso- 
ciation, it is doubtful whether school boards 
will long recognize them as teachers. 


THE New York State Rural School Survey 
states: 
1. School buildings in rural districts are 
far below the standard of requirements which 
might reasonably be expected. 
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2. That time and energy are wasted on the 
teaching of subjects for which the pupils have 
no use, and in which the instruction is not 
thoroughgoing enough to be of value. 

8. That rural school teachers, as a class, 
are poorly paid and that many of them are not 
suited for the position they hold. 


Mayor THOMPSON on June 5 requested the 
resignation of all the members of the Chicago 
Board of Education. It is charged that the 
taxpayers have been defrauded of thousands 
of dollars—perhaps millions—through irregu- 
lar School Board deals. 

It is charged, among other things, that the 
board bought a thousand phonographs for the 
schools from a company of which one of the 
City Hall leaders was president, and his 
brother, treasurer, at $157 each, for which the 
company paid the manufacturer only $40 each. 
Another charge is that clocks were smashed 
to make sales for new ones at handsome profits 
to favored individuals. 


Doctor THOMAS E. FINEGAN in his address 
at the Millersville State Normal School gradu- 
ation June 7 stated, “The state program of 
education should have the support of the 46,000 
teachers of the state. This is one of the most 
forward steps any state has taken in educa- 
tion. It wjll take six years to put our house 
in order.” 


NINETEEN State Education Associations 
now have full-time secretaries. They are Ala- 
bama (1922), California (1911), Illinois 
(1915), Iowa (1914), Kansas (1916), Michi- 
gan (1922), Minnesota (1921), Mississippi 
(1921), Missouri (1915), Nebraska (1922), 
New Mexico (1922), New York (1921), North 
Carolina (1922), North Dakota (1921), Ok- 
lahoma (1920), Pennsylvania (1921), Texas 
(1916), Virginia (1921), Washington (1921). 
The secretaries, as you might surmise since 
they know the value of organization, have 
organized the National Association of Ex- 
ecutive Secretaries of State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciations. 


ScHOOL AND COMMUNITY, the official organ 
of the Missouri State Teachers’ Association, 
proposes the organization of the United States 
Teachers’ Association that will include each 
of the 500,000 members of the State Associa- 
tions. 


THE National Education Association now 
has over 116,000 active members. Before 1918 
the active membership was less than 10,000. 
The number of affiliated associations has more 
than doubled the last year, and the income 
is twice what it was a year ago. Every State 
Association except Rhode Island is affiliated. 


GETTYsBURG College has gone “over the top” 
in its campaign for $1,000,000 for an en- 
dowment and expansion fund. 


Boyp EDWARDS was installed May 20 as 
Headmaster of the Hill School, Pottstown. 


St. Louis recently voted almost three to one 
in favor of a tax rate of 85 cents on the $100, 
at a 100 per cent property valuation. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS throughout the 
country are tending toward the Teachers Col- 
lege status. 91 out of 167 State Normal 
Schools are giving four years of college work, 
24 are giving three-year courses. 


WHAT is a college worth? Moline, IIl., has 
offered Hedding College $800,000 to move from 
Abingdon to Moline, and the Central Illinois 
Conference of the Methodist Church and the 
Trustees of Hedding College have decided to 
accept the offer. 


J. LYNN BARNARD, Director of Social Stud- 
ies, Department of Public Instruction, praised 
the teaching of the social studies in the 
schools of Philadelphia at the Civics Confer- 
ence, May 15, and propounded questions as 
stimuli to good teaching: 

1. Do the children do most of the talking? 

2. Do the children ask questions? 

38. Are the questions the teacher asks such 
as will stimulate discussion? 

4. Do the children answer pupils’ ques- 
tions? 

5. Do the children feel it is worth while 
to help each other? 

6. Are the pupils so arranged that they 
can see each other? 

7. Is it the habit of the child to speak to all 
of the children or just to the teacher? 


Potato Growers of Pennsylvania plan to 
erect a hospital for Penn State. Granges and 
County Farm Bureaus are co-operating with 
Potato Associations. One Association sent a 
$5,000 contribution in a huge potato to Presi- 
dent John Martin Thomas. 


BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY plans to erect a 
stadium in the shape of a horseshoe 302 feet 
wide with a seating capacity of 6,000. 


It is about as inconsistent for an aenemic, 
stoop shouldered, disgruntled and underweight 
teacher or a heavy, flabby, lazy teacher to 
teach health as it is for a moral reprobate to 
teach ethics and inspire moral living. The 
teacher who is healthy mentally and physically 
teaches health by contagion—Health Educa- 
tion No. 10, U. S. Bureau of Education. 


Our public education plant is valued at 14 
billion dollars. Last year the United States 
spent 760 million dollars for public education, 
but we paid 22 billion 700 million dollars for 
pure luxuries, nearly thirty times as much. Can 
we increase our support for schools? Yes, in- 
deed, thirty times if necessary. 


In California school buildings are now in 
process of construction at a cost of $18,871,- 
000 and additional buildings have been author- 
ized that will cost $12,432,000,—a pretty good 
building program for one year. 


THE White Williams Foundation, 1022 
Cherry Street, Philadelphia, organized in 
1800, is co-operating with the Board of Edu- 
cation of that city in working out a program 
of educational guidance on which to base the 
vocational guidance of boys and girls who 
have become desperately discouraged and un- 
happy because of misfit in our compulsory 
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system of education. Since 1917, the Founda- 
tion has had 142 children on scholarships. 
Last year there were 69 with an average schol- 
arship per child of $5.00 a week. 


THE Lusk Loyalty Law for teachers in the 
state of New York requires every teacher to 
obtain a certificate stating that he is “a per- 
son of good moral character and that he has 
shown satisfactorily that he is loyal and obedi- 
ent to the government of this state and of the 
United States.” It also provides that no such 
certificate shall be issued to any teacher who 
has advocated “either by word of mouth or in 
writing a form of government other than the 
government of the United States or of this 
state, by force, violence or any unlawful 
means.” 


PRINCIPAL C. R. Foster, Latimer Junior 
High School, Pittsburgh, gave courses in 
Problems of the Secondary School and the 
Junior High School at the University of Roch- 
ester summer school. 


LANCASTER, June 20, voted 4,246 to 1,026 
in favor of a $1,250,000 bond issue for new 
schools. ' 


THE Homestead Teachers’ Association did 
much during the past year to aid the charity 
work in the Homestead District. The Wel- 
fare Committee, with Mrs. Hattie MacBeth 
of the C. M. Schwab Industrial School as 
chairman, undertook a project of feeding the 
children of the public schools, who, due to 
lack of work in the steel mills, were not fed 
sufficiently at home. Feb. 1, 1922, the project 
was started and continued until May 19, 1922, 
during which time 14,678 meals were served 
to undernourished children. The meals con- 
sisted of cereal and milk or hot chocolate and 
crackers and the funds were donated by the 
Teachers’ Association or received by contribu- 
tion through their efforts. The children in 
the nutrition class were those found to be un- 
dernourished by the school physician. In al- 
most every case the children gained weight 
and the results were most gratifying. It was 
a big piece of work for the teachers but they 
feel amply repaid when they notice the results. 


STUDENTS taking music lessons from private 
teachers may now receive credit for this work 
which will count toward a high school diploma. 
In line with the practices of many other pro- 
gressive school systems, the Denver School 
Board adopted a program, submitted by Music 
Supervisor White, which will permit high 
school students to present for graduation as 
many as four of their credits in musical sub- 
jects. A part of these may be earned in pri- 
vate classes if the student will also take some 
of the music work offered in the schools.— 
Denver School Review. 


EDWARD CHARLES ELLIOTT, Chancellor of the 
University of Montana since 1916, succeeds 
W. E. Stone as President of Purdue Univer- 
sity of Lafayette, Indiana. 


Dr. CLARENCE Cook LITTLE is the new Presi- 
dent of the University of Maine. From 1913 
to 1917 he served as assistant dean of Harvard 


College, during 1917-18 he worked in compara- 
tive pathology, Harvard Medical School, since 
January 1, 1919 he has been research associate 
in experimental evolution, Carnegie Institu- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 


Dr. Howarp M. RAYMOND, Dean of Engi- 
neering since 1903 of the Armour Institute of 
Technology, succeeds Frank W. Gunsaulus, 
deceased, as President. 


Dr. JOHN W. LONG is the new President of 
Dickinson Seminary. 


Rev. Dr. Paut Moopy, son of Dwight L. 
Moody, the celebrated evangelist, was inaugur- 
ated as President of Middlebury College, June 
13. 


A stTupy clinic for those who fail is a fea- 
ture of the work in the high school of Provo, 
Utah, with its thousand students. Each after- 
noon from 3:45 to 4:45 a competent teacher 
confers with such students to ascertain the 
cause of failure. He then diagnoses the case 
and prescribes. A student assigned to the 
clinic is returned to regular standing whenever 
he gets himself out of the condition of failure. 
The principal and his assistants interest the 
student in his own case and endeavor to bring 
him to recognize the necessity of success. The 
plan works. 


Dr. STEPHEN SHELDON COLVIN, Brown Uni- 
versity, advocates equal pay for teachers (hav- 
ing equal qualifications) in all grades as he 
believes that the work of each grade is of 
equal importance. He urges a minimum of 
four years of professional training for a 
teacher’s certificate. 


THE Lackawanna County public schools held 
their first annual field meet in the Scranton 
baseball park May 6, with 325 entrants, classi- 
fied in three groups: C, pupils in grades 7 and 
8; B, grades 9 and 10 and A, grades 11 and 12. 


DETROIT, during the past two years, has 
spent $18,000,000 for sites for school buildings. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY’sS budget for the next 
year is $7,419,132 


THE R. O. T. C. enrolled approximately 100,- 
000 young men in the various summer military 
training camps, June 15. 


THE Bryn Mawr summer school of eight 
weeks for women workers opened its second 
session June 14 with its full quota of 100 
women. They ranged in age from 18 to 39 
and represented 40 different trades in all parts 
of the United States, seven coming from the 
extreme west. 


MASSACHUSETTS conferred its first degree of 
Bachelor of Education, June 14, upon 10 of 
its 153 graduates who had completed the four- 
ca — at the Framingham Normal 

chool. 


FREDERICK COURTLAND PENFIELD, former U. 
S. Ambassador to Hungary, willed $80,000 
to the University of Pennsylvania to establish 
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and maintain scholarships for studies in diplo- 
macy, international affairs and Belles Lettres. 
He gave a similar amount to New York Uni- 
versity and to the Catholic University, Wash- 
ington. 


HAMLIN GARLAND won the $1,000 Pulitzer 
Prize with his book, “Daughter of the Middle 
Border” (Macmillan). 


F, N. FRITZ is now Superintendent of the 
schools of Clairton instead of Supervising 
Principal. 


SHARON organized several ward schools last 
year into miniature city governments for com- 
munity betterment. The projects were so suc- 
cessful that Superintendent W. Gamble 
plans to organize other schools the coming 
year. 


Supt. LAWRENCE RUBLE, Mifflin County, for 
two years has been using the Terman Group 
Tests for mental ability to determine eligibil- 
ity of eighth grade pupils for high school. 


THE West Chester Board of Education has 
two new women members: Mrs. Joseph Scat- 
tergood (6 years) and Mrs. J. Carroll Hages 
(2 years). Mrs. Scattergood is a member of 
the State Board of Mothers Congress and Par- 
ent Teachers Association, which organiza- 
tion will hold its annual convention in West 
Chester Oct. 25-27. 


ON Sept. 4 Johnstown will open four beau- 
tiful grammar schools. Supt. S. J. Slawson 
has added a supervisor of Junior high school 
and Senior high school for the purpose of 
bringing into closer relationship the work of 
these two systems. 


THE Sunbury teachers under Supt. Walter 
A. Geesey will hold its first independent in- 
stitute on Sept. 5. The city adds manual train- 
ing and physical education this fall. 


Supt. BERLIN EMPFIELD has reorganized the 
New Kensington high school on the basis of 
the hour period and has adopted a credit basis 
plan of promotion in the Junior high school 
to replace promotion by subjects. 


Supt. C. S. Miter, Latrobe, reports that 
due to crowded conditions in the high school 
the Board of Education notified School Boards 
of surrounding districts that they could not 
accept any new pupils. Students from sur- 
rounding districts, if already enrolled, will be 
— to finish their courses in the high 
school. 


URSINUS COLLEGE has arranged for student 
teaching under the supervision of the teachers 
in the Collegeville high school. 


HATFIELD Borough and Hatfield Township 
have formed the first joint vocational high 
school in Montgomery County. The new build- 
ing will accommodate both elementary and 
high school pupils. 


Supt. EDWIN C. Broome, Philadelphia, re- 
ports (1) an appropriation of $5,000 for lan- 
tern slides, also an automobile and chauffeur 


to distribute pedagogical books and slides to 
teachers; (2) four busses for the transporta- 
tion of crippled children; (3) supervisors to 
enforce the law governing children in street 
trades; (4) an appropriation of $65,000 for 
two summer high schools and eight summer 
elementary schools; (5) a complete revision 
of the senior high school course of study re- 
sulting in a unified course; (6) 40 per cent of 
the teachers in attendance at universities or 
doing work in extension classes. 


Supt. H. R. VANDERSLICE, Coatesville, re- 
ports educational thrift deposits of $3,987.69 
by 68 per cent of the pupils enrolled. Less 
than three per cent of the total number of 
depositors have withdrawn their deposits. 
Coatesville will hold a separate institute this 
year with ten half-day sessions. 


Supt. Witmer G. DuGAN, Westmoreland 
County, reports that the number of high 
school entrance certificates issued this year 
was 50 per cent more than last year, and last 
year the number entering high school was 25 
per cent more than the year previous. 


Supt. JAMES F. CHAPMAN, Indiana County, 
opened the institute season with a week’s ses- 
sion at Indiana, Monday, August 21. 


JOSEPH B. RICHEY, who has served twenty 
years as Superintendent of McKeesport 
schools, was re-elected unanimously and seven- 
teen teachers were added to his corps. 


Supt. BEN G. GRAHAM, New Castle, gave 
three courses in Upper Grade Methods in the 
Pitt summer school. 


DURING the past year and a half the work 
in elementary grades of the Lock Haven pub- 
lic schools has been completely department- 
alized in all grades above the second. The 
work has convinced the superintendent and 
teachers that it marks an important advance 
in, elementary instruction. One teacher in an 
elementary school devotes all her time to in- 
struction in music and drawing; another to 
geography and history; etc. With special ad- 
justments of the seating problem, pupils move 
from one class room to another, thus giving 
teachers the advantage of their own class 
rooms with necessary equipment and giving 
the pupils relaxation every forty minutes of 
each session. 


RUDOLPH PETERSON, Supr. Prin. Cresson, 
spent the summer at the University of Iowa 
working toward a master’s degree. 


AN honorary degree from a college or uni- 
versity is a most worthy distinction as it is 
an expression of the approval of learned and 
reflective men. The following notable hon- 
orary degrees were granted during the last 
commencement season: 

Warren G. Harding. Doctor of Laws, Prince- 
ton; William Howard Taft, Doctor of Laws 
by both Oxford University and Cambridge 
University, England; Herbert Hoover, Doctor 
of Laws, University of Cracow, Poland; 
Thomas E. Finegan, Doctor of Humanities, 
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Susquehanna University; Frank P. Graves, 
Doctor of Laws, Hobart College; Livingston 
Farrand, Doctor of Laws, Yale; George Whar- 
ton Pepper, Doctor of Laws, Pennsylvania 
Military College; Miss M. Carey Thomas, Doc- 
tor of Laws by both Johns Hopkins University 
and Swarthmore College; Mme. Schumann- 
Heink, Doctor of Music, University of South- 
ern California; Mme. Louise Homer, Master 
of Arts, Tufts College; Ignace Paderewski, 
Doctor of Music, Columbia University; 
Thomas A. Edison, Doctor of Science, Rut- 
gers College; Lee L. Driver, Doctor of Laws, 
Wabash College; C. Valentine Kirby, Master 
of Arts, Union University. 

Does any one imagine for one moment that 
these degrees were not “earned?” 


THE John Fritz Medal, one of the highest 
distinctions bestowed by the engineering pro- 
fession in this country, has been awarded for 
1922 to Senator Guglielmo Marconi for the 
invention of wireless telegraphy. 


HucGH S. Macmtu, field secretary of the N. 
E. A. since Jan. 1919, was elected general 
secretary of the International Sunday School 
Association in June at a salary of $8,000 a 
year for four years. Those who attended our 
Altoona meeting last year will recall Mr. Ma- 
gill’s strong appeal for the Towner-Sterling 
Bill providing for a Department of Educa- 
tion with a secretary in the President’s Cabi- 
net. He will continue to work for the enact- 
ment of this Bill and to represent the many 
organizations supporting it. 


PITTSBURGH’S public schools are broadcast- 
ing vocational guidance by wireless. Here area 
few of the subjects used during the summer: 
Choosing a Vocation, W. D. McCoy; Teaching 
as a Profession, Mrs. Alice M. Carmalt; En- 
gineering, L. L. Bishop; Pittsburgh, a Cul- 
tural Center, W. J. Holland; Medicine, R. R. 
Huggins; Women in Business, Thyrsa Amos; 
Pharmacy, J. A. Koch; Industrial Workers, 
Frank M. Leavitt; Value of Classics, Florence 
K. Root. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY announce the 
sudden death on June 11 of James C. Simpson 
whose connection with the house began twenty- 
five years ago, and who for more than ten 
years had been its Vice President. 


Dr. CHARLES J. HATFIELD, Managing Direc- 
tor of the National Tuberculosis Association, 
reports that the death rate from tuberculosis 
in the United States has decreased one-half 
since 1904. In 1904 the death rate was 200 
in 100,000 persons, while the rate for 1921 
will approach 100. 


Dr. S. E. Weper, formerly superintendent 
of the Scranton schools, has accepted the su- 
perintendency of the schools of Charleston, 
W. Va., at a salary of $6,000. 


JNO. C. WAGNER, Treasurer of the P. S. E. 
A., was married June 19, 1922 to Miss Alice 
M. Weagly of Hagerstown, Md. Mr. and Mrs. 
Wagner spent two weeks “honey mooning” on 
a motor trip through Cleveland, Niagara, Sy- 
racuse, Albany and Delaware Water Gap. 


R. C. SHAw, Assistant Director, Bureau of 
Rural Education, Department of Public In- 
struction, in June was elected trustee of Wash- 
ington and Jefferson College for a period of 
four years. Mr. Shaw received his A.B. from 
Washington and Jefferson College in 1901 and 
his M.A. in 1905. 


A DEBATING team from the Oxford Union 
Society will visit the United States this fall. 
It has already arranged debates at Bates Col- 
lege, Lewiston, Mo., Sept. 26, Yale, Oct. 6, 
and Harvard, Oct. 9, and it hopes to arrange 
others with Cornell, Swarthmore, Princeton, 
Columbia and New York Universities. 


H. E. Stones, for seven years connected with 
the Erie schools as teacher, Boys’ counselor 
and director of Americanization, has accepted 
the position of Dean of Men at the University 
of W. Va., Morgantown. 


THOMAS STOCKHAM BAKER has been ap- 
pointed Acting President of Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, succeeding A. A. Hamerschlag, 
who has been President since it was estab- 
lished in 1903. Dr. Baker is a native of Mary- 
land and a graduate of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, where he was for several years As- 
sociate in German and lecturer on Modern 
European literature. For ten years, prior to 
his connection at Carnegie Tech, Dr. Baker 
was Director of the Jacob Tome Institute, 
Port Deposit, Md. Under his administration, 
it became one of the most substantial and 
famous boys’ schools in the East. Dr. Baker 
has also been a consistent contributor to lit- 
erature, as an author and as a critic. 


HELEN BAKER, a graduate of Everett, Pa. 
high school, has been awarded a Fellowship 
for 1922-3 by the Research Bureau of Retail 
Training at Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh. It is operated on a co-operative 
basis with seven of the largest stores in Pitts- 
burgh, who contribute to its support with 
yearly appropriations. Miss Baker graduated 
from Everett high school in 1916, attended 
Juniata College, Huntingdon, 1916-1918 and 
received an A.B. degree at Radcliffe in 1921. 


LINCOLN UNIVERSITY is raising money for a 
Science Building to cost $60,000. The Gen- 
eral Education Board has contributed $15,000, 
but $16,000 is still urgently needed. Checks 
may be sent to Dean Wm. Hallock Johnson, 
Lincoln University, Chester Co., Pa. 


CorAoPoLis high school won the debating 
championship of Allegheny County in May 
by defeating Avalon. During the last five 
years, Coraopolis has won this championship 
thrée times. 


In “On the Village Green,” the high school 
pupils of Wilkes-Barre brought to life many 
congenial companions of fiction and history 
last May. Among the reproductions was a 
Shakespearan stage on which scenes from 
Julius Caesar were presented. 


THE entire student body of West Chester 
State Normal School acted as hosts to the 
10,000 guests at the Chester County Play Fes- 
tival i in May. 
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REPORT OF THE TREASURER OF THE 
P. S. E. A. 
December 12, 1921 to June 30, 1922 


RECEIPTS 
Becember 12, 1931, BANE. 6.6. sc cecintiseseees $21149 92 
*Membership QU G 655 0h 54 ES ee hbo $25075 00 
BEI eho Ce reweceec ie cas 5850 54 
Subscriptions to JoURNAL. eica 420 65 
Trustees of the Permanent and: 
To Purchase price of 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
NORMA. «ocak on eedees $2500 00 
To equipment of the office 
of the Executive Secretary 861 60 


Addressograph........... 1180 95 

Freight and Drayage on 
Addressograph......... 47 32 
Express on Addressograph. 28 18 
Victor Adding Machine... . 100 00 

————_ 4718 05 
Miscellaneous: 

Sale of Song Books, Annual 
| ete $9 00 

— on expense account 
A. S. Hurrell...... 9 50 


pelo Pennsylvania Din- 
ner, Department of Su- 
perintendence, Chicago. 6 00 
bad E. Finegan-mail- 





Jane ay SE ee 10 00 
Pittsburgh Board of Educa- 
tion for 175 copies of . 
OUR AB) se 8arbin 97 6-8.056 17 50 
Rent, Anti-Saloon League, “ 
month of June......... 25 00 
-—— 77 00 
Life Meniberehipe....0 <c6cssccrceccess 20 00 
State Appropriation: $ 
July 1 to December 31, 1921........ 1750 00 
Interest on Bank Deposits and Daily 
RAMEE es coi dar coe hacnanerns 870 79 
———_ 38782 03 
$59931 95 
BILLS RECEIVABLE 
State Appropriation: ee 
January 1 to June 30, 1922. $1750 00 
pe ‘ 692 19 
MCRINIOE, «ca gcc tes ects meses Ae 35 00 
2477 19 
$62409 14 
EXPENDITURES 
Addressograph and Addressograph supplies....... $1774 73 
Addressograph clerical assistance..............+. 551 62 
Annual meeting at Altoona: 
Weve davanessceuscwas sua $130 71 
Hotel and Traveling expenses....... 490 22 
akg ehaucnescnseeees vaeys 42 54 
WI arc Lica s.cacecewacenns 137 11 
SR ia e's cstin cee de waa eas 116 26 
SN Be aOls Acker secre moes 1204 04 
—— £2120 8 
Auditing Treasurer’s account and the Permanent 
POON on caeiecasccscnevevdeoieoewres 
CIO oie pick cee asec tacetnenaues 254 50 
Special Committee (Necrology)...............+++ 15 30 
Decorating walls and painting floors of office of the 
Executive Secretary.......... ad ee ee a gana acts 17 73 
Dues to other Organizations: 
National Education Association affili- 
CO rrr errr $100 00 
National Organization of cogging 
of State Teachers Associations. 0 00 
——- 110 00 
Equipment, Office of the Executive Secretary..... 355 65 
Expenses, traveling, Executive Council........... 963 59 
Expenses, traveling, Executive Secretary......... 625 79 
PU OD IEDs 5 eco ene dcctdcvocesscnsens 42 71 
Rs oro cin 405 5.we Sad Sow ned aad aceds eee 118 00 
SE WING isn coh ae Ki oa wd acre ke hecastes 43 25 
Ne CI scans v5 o 8G utade rca cheesnt 27 86 
NS i anu dlek wd sense ede shocveasnbe ane 20 00 
MN orig crete ae Nhe ed ee Wabildt-s Na aea asa 4 302 94 
Premium, Bond of Treasurer of Trustees of Perma- 
| Se ree ree rer re ere 20 00 
PVCU AI SUAUIONOEG 0 ioc seve vieesceecsinves 340 03 





*Membership dues previously reported by the Treasurer in 
his published report at the Altoona meeting totaled $17,079.00, 
making the receipts from memberships for the year July 1, 
1921 to June 30, 1922, $42,154.00. Adding to this number of 
paid up members 102 Life Members, we have the total paid 
membership for the year of 42,256. 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL: 
Printing (8 numbers)............... $18391 25 
Mailing (7 numbers)............... 972 66 
19363 91 
Refund on Membership dues.................... 29 00 


Reprints and Supplements of the JOURNAL........ 802 73 
Riri rues caabe vices ei bcadcutwacacawevewed 295 00 
Salaries: 
Executive Secretary (7 'months)..... $4375 00 
Secretary (7 months)............... 694 25 
fo” fg UO Eee 514 25 
Treasurer (12 months)............. 500 00 
—— 6083 50 
SE, CR ae cere eae eel tat wiedeudsade 94 85 
Be a an ee 98 20 
PROMS «cores cake Rue CSOT KOE a $34485 77 
fn A EC Cree ee CR a ATE t $34485 77 
BU NOGMINONMO coos. « cond eceaweacedaseacns do 2477 19 
June 30, 1922 Balance in Treasury............... 25446 18 
$62409 14 


Respectfully submitted, 
JOHN C. WAGNER, Treasurer 





PERMANENT FUND 
JULY 1, 1922 


To Balance December 20, 1921 .... $2,662 84 
Interest February 11, 1922 .... 15 50 
Coupons March 11, 1922 ated eas 115 00 
Sale of N. Y. City AY per cent 





$1,000 Bond 5-24-22 ........ 1,027 47 

Sale of Beaver County 4 per cent 
$1,000 Bond 5-26-22 ........ 988 50 
Interest A ee ae 0 Se ee 16 84 
Coupons July 1, NGage sc vse se 113 12 
$4,939 28 


By Payment to Executive Secretary 
for purchasing PENNSYLVANIA 
ScHOOL JOURNAL and perma- 
nent equipment of Secretary’s 


office 
BONEe ciwinces vcs - $2,700 00 
Mineo del sh aieleial'sl alec eiella . 2,018 05 4,718 05 





Balance in Savings Fund in 
National Bank of Chester 


County .... anecay oad 221 23 
pane Securities ae eae ... 9,000 00 


Amount in Permanent Fund of 
Ps Se OS awa hacea sececus Speak Zo 
Trustees of the Permanent Fund: 
ADDISON JONES, West Chester 
GrorcE L. OMWAKE, Collegeville 
BEULAH A. FENIMORE, Philadelphia 


g Send 20c in Si Stamps or Coin for 
The World Remapped 


By R. Baxter Blair 
An 80-page book summarizing the tremendous 
changes in World Geography. Every teacher should 
have it on her desk for ready reference. Use Coupon 
DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 
Scientific School Map Makers 
5235-5257 Ravenswood Avenue CHICAGO 
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Address 


























DIRECTORY 


Local Branches of the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association 


July 1, 1921-June 30, 1922 





No. of Per cent 
Members Teachers 


Adams County 


i ECE TL ETC 222 
Pres. W. Roy Diem, Arendtsville, Pa. 
Sec. Eva C. Deardorff, Biglerville, Pa. 


Allegheny County 


County Institute 
Pres. Samuel Hamilton, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Sec. Elizabeth Lackey, Coraopolis, Pa. 

Braddock 
Pres, Wm. J. Martin, Braddock, Pa. 

Sec. Elizabeth McCune, Braddock, Pa. 

INO 5 iota aiore nine ales ew nares Sela rand ni sos soe 53 
Pres. Thomas J. George, Carnegie, Pa. 
Sec. Robert S. Doyle, Carnegie, Pa. 

MPOPEUONS. Sie-ncioks bas wae owe ea Cae sielee ales 27 
Pres. Ralph Radcliffe, Dormont, Pa. 

Sec. Mina F. Reichard, Dormont, Pa. 

Duquesne 
Pres. C. H. Wolford, Duquesne, Pa. 

Sec. F. C. Gillespie, Duquesne, Pa. 

| CETTE ET EEE RE eT eT ee 120 
Pres. Martha M. Kendall, Homestead, 

is 


a. 
Sec. Ira C. Lackey, Homestead, Pa. 
eee SR ee ore, 264 
Pres. J. B. Richey, McKeesport, Pa. 


Sec. Beatrice Jackson, McKeesport, 
ra. 
BORE FOE ooo. sins 0060.65.00 046550000 58 
Pres. T. K. Johnston, McKees Rocks, 
Pa. 
Sec. Florence McGlaufliin, McKees 
Rocks, Pa. 
OAD foo 5 oko had as rai eis eee Sol lale Rl 41 


Pres. C. R. Stone, Munhall, Pa. 
Sec. C. W. F. McCready, Munhall, Pa. 


Po re ere rr rer errr rer 06 

Pres. John H. Adams, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Sec. Clarissa A. Moffitt, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

err eee et errr ree rer eee eee 40 

Pres. C. L. Wilson, Rankin, Pa. 

Sec. T. G. McCleary, Rankin, Pa. 

td SS Ore ERD Tice ee ora 54 

Pres. C. C. Kelso, Swissvale, Pa. 

Sec. 

Be ee eee ree ree re 60 

Pres. A. F. Walker, Tarentum, Pa. 

Sec. Helen Meck, New Kensington, Pa. 
Joint institute with New Kensington, 
Westmoreland County. 

WUE kc cckicdasecncccesscapancevcce 149 


Pres. J. L. Allison, Wilkinsburg, Pa. 
Sec. Anna M. Geider, Wilkinsburg, Pa. 


Armstrong County 


Commty BARC 2 oocsic cds ssicccnicnsecess 189 
Pres. J. L. Hazlett, Kittanning, Pa. 
Sec. Margaret B. Schubert, Kittanning, 
Pa. 
arc ee er ee 54 
Pres. Clyde W. Cranmer, Kittanning, 


a. 
Sec. Mrs. L. T. Craig, Kittanning, Pa. 


Beaver County 


Romig BAOOBLe: 56a cise vip asec cee sss 332 
Pres. D. C. Locke, Beaver, Pa. 

Sec. E. D,. Davidson, Beaver, Pa. 
BED 0:8 in0i5 ip ob evo paw.w nine @ 00's 2'8)0:6:0'9'2 82 
Pres. Charles S. McVay, Ambridge, Pa. 

Sec. Ethel Carey, Rochester, Pa. 
Sinmaer SUE, 4.410 s0.0ss Sri pee dis noosa ewe 77 


Pres. Floyd Atwell, Beaver Falls, Pa. 
Sec. Howard E. Ewing, Beaver Falls, 
Pa. 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


96 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 





No. of Per cent 
Members Teachers 


bce EE TOOT E CCT OET Ee ee 37 
Pres. F. C. Ketler, Midland, Pa. 
Sec. Margaret McGheen, Midland, Pa. 
INOW EITC here esecad se eaencn ee eases 60 
Pres. S. W. Lyons, New Brighton, Pa. 
Sec. Vera Myers, New Brighton, Pa. 
bmn TE Ce fag Sch Rw, Sib B48 47 
Pres. S. R. Grimm, Rochester, Pa. 

Sec. Phoebe Cross, Rochester, Pa. 
Woodlawn 
Pres. O. H. Locke, Woodlawn, Pa. 
Sec. W. M. Bryson, Woodlawn, Pa. 


Bedford County 
NSOMIEY TUTINUD cissiyertiis cso tbe euee eos 261 
Pres. Lloyd H. Hinkle, Bedford, Pa. 
Sec. H. H. Brumbaugh, Defiance, Pa. 


Berks County 


Terre eee 628 
Pres. George B. Swinehart, Boyertown, 


Pa. 

Sec. Calvin A. Unger, Intervilla, Pa. 
TONNE oo wwii 5 0 wo pes ch dbo wii O84: 8Cece BLAS 370 

Pres. C. S. Foos, Reading, Pa. 

Sec. Amanda E. Stout, Reading, Pa. 
Keystone Normal School 

Pres. Charles C. Boyer, Kutztown, Pa. 

Sec. Helen A. Beam, Kutztown, Pa. 


Blair County 
County Institute 
Pres. T. S. Davis, Hollidaysburg, Pa. 
Sec. John Hennen, Altoona, Pa. 
Altoona 
Pres. S. H. Layton, Altoona, Pa. 
Sec. H. W. English, Altoona, Pa. 
WOTAGER. ..o.o,0 50.0, vowed bys een ee te eae wahoo 46 
Pres. M. B. Wineland, Juniata, Pa. 
Sec. Mabel R. Brubaker, Juniata, Pa. 
Tyrone 
Pres. W. W. Bisenhart, Tyrone, Pa. 
Sec. Grace Jones, Tyrone, Pa. 


Bradford County 
CREME ST URCRRLGS sn: 0. 6:5: 28 .6:0:5. ecera.s.0s 8-000 scsiece'e 378 


Pres. W. T. Clarke, Towanda, Pa. 
Sec. Mary S. Wilt, Towanda, Pa. 


IE oie pies wie lie meinen cea e Mate wie are scp 39 
Pres. L. E, DeLaney, Sayre, Pa. 
Sec. 
Bucks County 
County Ematitute 2. ccccsccesccsccvvesese 454 
Pres. J. H. Hoffman, Doylestown, Pa. 


Sec. Albert C. Rutter, Perkasie, Pa. 
TRERBUOL. 5 a:6.0-0:0:5-vwre's-4: 0 ip Osneresiare.a es «Sis le or8"s 43 

Pres. L. D. Baggs, Bristol, Pa. 

Sec. Jane Rogers, Bristol, Pa. 


Butler County 
COUNTY TROTIOMES aoc b.b5o.e sc ceinccearieras 204 
Pres. Dorr R. Bartoo, West Sunbury, 


. Pa. 
Sec. Beatrice Renick, West Sunbury, 
Pa. 


|. SPP PTeRTTeTen CTT Ter TTT Trae 92 

Pres. Dorr R. Bartoo, West Sunbury, 
a. 

Sec. Beatrice Renick, West Sunbury, 
Pa. 

Slippery Rock Normal School .......... 39 
Pres. I. C. Williams, Slippery Rock, Pa. 
Sec. Adda M. Blliott, Slippery Rock, 

Pa. 
Cambria County 
County Institute ....ccccccccccccccsccess 779 


Pres. M. S. Bentz, Ebensburg, Pa. 
Sec. Martha Thomas, Ebensburg, Pa. 


100 


100 


100 


100 


78 


100 


83 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


67 


100 


100 


60 


74 


100 


100 
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No. of Per cent 
Members Teachers 


WARE CONTOUR 6600.66 sande cccedons veda 
Pres. J. M. Uhler, Conemaugh, Pa. 
Sec. Elmira Martin, Conemaugh, Pa. 

TORBSOWE ccvcvcvesccccceccesecceceses 
Pres. H. J. Stockton, Johnstown, Pa. 
Sec. G. B. Murdoch, Johnstown, Pa. 


Cameron County 


County Institute ...... coccccee 
Pres. J. Milton Lord, Emporium, Pa. 
Sec. Cora Barker, Emporium, Pa. 


Carbon County 


Ce 
Pres. oo J. Bevan, Mauch Chunk, 
a. 
Sec. = Cc. Wills, Lehighton, 
a. 
PO, Pen se core seme teeedeuses 
Pres. E, BE. Kuntz, Lansford, Pa. 
Sec. 
Py ETOP TE TTC TOT Cee TT 


Pres. J. N. Roeder, Palmerton, Pa. 
Sec. Emma J. Fee, Palmerton, Pa. 
Center County 


County Institute ..... 
Pres. David O. Etters, 


“State College, 


Pa. 

Sec. Arthur H. Sloop, Peereuinai Pa, 
TROMOIOMIS oo cesar decctcvccvevceses eceee 

Pres. A. H. Sloop, Bellefonte, Pa. 

Sec. FE. K.eStock, Bellefonte, Pa. 

Chester County 

County Institute 

Pres. Isaac Doughton, Phoenixville, Pa. 

Sec. Stanley R. Oldham, West Chester, 


COBRIIUTS oi ccictcccdesesis 
Pres. D. E. Atwell, ‘Coatesville, Pa. 
Sec. Carrie Branson, Coatesville, Pa. 

Phoenixville 
Pres. Isaac Doughton, Phoenixville, Pa. 


Sec. 

West Chester ...... 
— A. L. Jones, “West Chester, Pa. 
ec. 

West Chester Normal School 
Pres. Andrew Thomas Smith, West 

Chester, Pa. 

Elizabeth F. Criley, West Ches- 
ter, Pa. 

Clarion County 
County Institute 

Pres. John E. Harkless, 
hem, Pa. 

Sec. B. M. Davis, Clarion, Pa. 
Clarion Normal School 
Pres. Clyde C. Green, Clarion, Pa. 

Sec. J. W. F. Wilkinson, Clarion, Pa. 

Clearfield County 

CE SU eco wiv dcicctioe weconcee cas 
Pres. W. P. Trostle, Clearfield, Pa. 
Sec. Ruth Williams, Clearfield, Pa. 

Clearfield 
Pres. W. P. Trostle, Clearfield, Pa. 
Sec. Ruth Williams, Clearfield, Pa. 

Du Bolg ..cccocce eccccccccce 
Prea T. F., Allen, DuBols, "Pa. 

Sec. Cannie Miller, DuBois, Pa. 


Clinton County 


County Institute ....ccccccccccccccs 
Pres. Ira N. McCloskey, Lock Haven, 
P 


Sec. 


New Bethle- 


a. 
Sec. John E. Reish, enemy Pa. 
Lock Haven ........ 
Pres. Nelson P. Benson, 


“Lock Haven, 


Pa. 
Sec. Cora Suiter, Lock Haven, Pa. 
Central State Normal School ............ 
Pres. R. S. McDougall, Lock Haven, Pa. 
Sec. Charlton Locke, Lock Haven, Pa. 


Columbia County 
County Institute 


te eee eeeeeee eeeee 


Pres. Harlan R. “Snyder, Catawissa, Pa. 


Sec. L, Ray aa Benton, Pa. 
Berwick ... ecccccccece 

Pres. M. EB. “Houck, Berwick, Pa. 

Sec. Kathryn Jones, Berwick, Pa. 


30 


51 


276 


41 


46 


173 


26 


420 


103 


49 


69 


32 


57 


214 


59 


84 


63 


20 


236 


74 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


86 


93 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


41 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


of 


43 


Per cent 


shee Teachers 


WRIGGSRSRUEE | 0 6s cheese Ciiccs cecccecsvecases - 43 
Pres. L. P. Sterner, Bloomsburg, Pa. 
Sec. Harry E. Rider, Bloomsburg, Pa. 
Bloomsburg Normal School ............ 46 
Pres. Wm. B. Sutliff, Bloomsburg, Pa. 
Sec. Helen Babb, Bloomsburg, Pa. 


Crawford County 
CO SI oo hb ccadncdeeaneces ses S84 


Pres. P, D. Blair, Meadville, Pa. 
Sec. C. F. Sane Meadville, Pa. 


Meadville ... asoe O 
Pres. W. Ww. Irwin, Meadville, "Pa. 
Sec. 

Titusville ..cccccecvcccccse coece 1 


Pres. Henry Pease, Titusville, Pa. 
Sec. E. F. Bitters, Titusville, Pa. 


Cumberland County 
County Institete ...ccccccsccccecccccce - 301 
Pres. J, Kelso Green, Carlisle, Pa. 
Sec. L. Florence Barbour, Boiling 
Springs, Pa. 
Carlisle 
Pres. Jno. C. Wagner, Carlisle, Pa. 

Sec. Kathleen Riley, Carlisle, Pa. 
Cumberland Valley Normal School .... 138 
Pres. W. P. Harley, Shippensburg, Pa. 
Sec. Hannah Kieffer, Shippensburg, 

Pa. 


Dauphin County’ 
County Institute 
Pres. Fred. O. Smith, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Sec. Isaac App, Blizabethville, Pa. 
Harrisburg 
Pres. F. E. Downes, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Sec. Erma Ellenberger, Harrisburg, 
Pa, 
MIGGIOUCWR scccccccccccsecececs ee &F 
Pres. H. B. Garver, Middletown, Pa. 
Sec. Mrs. Blizabeth Hill, Middletown, 


P ‘ 
i aeerrrrerrr reer rr ecccceee OF 
Pres. S. Ellen McGinnes, "Steelton, Pa. 
Sec. Ada M. Hill, Steelton, Pa. 


Delaware County 
County Institute 
Pres. W. A. Yeager, Ridley Park, Pa. 
Sec. Jennie Mahon, heienenny Pa. 
Chester ... 
Pres, Charles A. Wagner, * Chester, Pa. 
Sec. Margaret Weir, ee" Pa. 
DOREF wccccvisceecaveence ~- 46 
Pres. Amos Chamberlain, Darby, "Pa. 
Sec. Minnie L. Spickler, Upper Darby, 
Pa. 
Radnor Township setcndvecace O60 
Pres. S. V. Rowland, Wayne, Pa. 
Sec. 
Upper Darby Township .. 
Pres. H. M. Mendenhall, 
Pa. 


+ 203 


‘Upper Darby, 


Sec. 


Department of Public Instruction ........ 69 
Pres. Thomas EH. Finegan, Harrisburg, 
Harrisburg, 


a. 
Sec. Helen J. Ostrander, 


Pa. 


Elk County 
County Institute 
Pres. J. W. Sweeney, St. Marys, Pa. 
Sec. O. G. F. Bonnert, Wilcox, Pa. 
Ridgway 
Pres. W. M. Peirce, Ridgway, Pa. 
Sec. Margaret Clark, Ridgway, Pa. 


Erie County 
County Institute 
Pres. I. H. Russell, North East, Pa. 
Sec. E. A, Tate, Erie, Pa. 
CORRE cccvevesctsecscssenacs 
Pres. Mrs. Cora Smith, Corry, Pa. 
Sec. Mrs. Wave Perkins, Corry, Pa. 
Erie 
Pres. J. C. Diehl, Erie, Pa. 
Sec. H. BH. Stone, Brie, Pa. 
Edinboro Normal School 
Pres. Arthur G. Crane, Edinboro, Pa. 
Sec. Wallace J. Snyder, Bdinboro, Pa. 


100 


100 


96 


17 


100 


100 


100 


79 


76 


100 


100 


100 


80 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


83 


100 
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Fayette County 

TOMI SUR RU MADD 0 os (ooo 0i0.5ys18 3 es aren eg sek es 

Pres. John S, Carroll, Uniontown, Pa. 
c. 

COMMATIOTTNG. ck vcvccencercddsotssaavinces 
Pres. E. C, Miner, Connellsville, Pa. 
Sec. Grace Adams, Connellsville, Pa. 

Dundar TOWRERID cosiccsic00000 000 00 ° 
Pres. R. K. Smith, Dawson, Pa 
Sec. Elizabeth B. Rupp, Connellsville, 


a. 
German Fowmeiipy  ...o5 0 soos 5.0.0.0 r0'c0000 
Pres. R. E. Rudisili, McClellandtown, 


Pa. 

Sec. Jessie M. Gault, Leckrone, Pa. 
MeGstone Tew cos svsvcoscccspecess 
Pres, W. D. Gault, Brownsville, Pa. 
Sec. Anna Bleilevens, Republic, Pa. 
ee, ORCL ES EE ET Tr Ce eee 
Pres. J. H. Alleman, Uniontown, Pa. 
Sec. Ella Lyons, Uniontown, Pa. 

Forest County 
County Institute .......cccscccccccccce ° 
Pres. J. O. Carson, Tionesta, Pa. 
Sec. 
Franklin County 


COMNTY TRBTIOTC ooo -tinie. 5,5 5:0:0:5.0.0:5,0 201009 5:0 
Pres. L. E. Smith, Chambersburg, Pa. 


Sec. Cora M. McKeean, Chambers- 
burg, Pa. 
Chambersburg  ...cccscsccvcccsvsvccsces 


Pres. U. L. Gordy, Chambersburg, Pa. 
Sec. Helen M. Sellers, Chambersburg, 
Pa. 
Waynesboro 
Pres. J. 


Clair ‘McCullough, “Waynes- 
boro, Pa. 
Sec. Adelia H. Russell, 
Pa. 
Fulton County 
County Institute ......cccccccccesevece 
Pres. J. Emery Thomas, MoConnells- 
burg, Pa. 


Waynesboro, 


Sec. 
Greene County 
County Institute ..ccrsccceccccseccnereese 
Pres. H. D. Freeland, Waynesburg, Pa, 
Sec. Kent Kelley, Waynesburg, Pa. 
Huntingdon County 


County Institute 
Pres. L. E. Boyer, Huntingdon, Pa. 


ec. 

Huntingdon ....cccccccccesceses 
Pres. E. R. Barclay, Huntingdon, Pa. 
Sec. Margaret Coder, Huntingdon, Pa. 


Indiana County 
Comte TUONO onc cc cicccivrorcescoees 
Pres. James F. Chapman, Indiana, Pa. 
Sec. 
Indiana Normal School .......+.eseeeee 
Pres. M. C. Gordon, Indiana, Pa. 
Sec. Mary R. Lowman, Indiana, Pa. 


Jefferson County 
Comnty TRIS. civic cicivdiscwweaecs oo 
Pres. C. E. Wilson, Brookville, Pa. 
Sec. C. B. Hanawalt, Falls Creek, 
Pa. 
j Punxsutawney 
: Pres. O. 0. Williams, Punxsutawney, 


Sec. a J. Fenton, Punxsutawney, 
Pa. 


Juniata County 


County Institute ....ccccceccccscccccces 
Pres. C. E. Kauffman, McdAlisterville, 


Pa. 
Sec. Rachel Kauffman, Mexico, Pa. 


Lackawanna County 

County Institute . 
Pres. C. E. Drumm, Moosic, Pa. 

Sec. Carrie E. Van Campen, Persh- 

ing, Pa. 

APChbald ....ccccccsvcvccsccecscevece eee 
Pres. W. A. Kelly, Archbald, Pa. 

See. Mary A. Murphy, Archbald, Pa. - 


of Per cent 
ox Teachers 


17 


88 


30 


300 


79 


57 


74 


269 


43 


39 


235 


67 


373 


62 


97 


194 


100 


100 


80 


100 


100 


35 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


16 


100 


48 


100 


100 


100 


100 


86 


100 


of Per cent 
wWenSe Teachers 

So or EO ek 40 100 
Pres. H. B. Anthony, Peckville, Pa. 

Sec. Achsah Kingsley, Olyphant, Pa. 

| TTC T ETT TE re eee Cee 95 100 
Pres. W. D: Bryden, Carbondale, Pa. 

Sec. May Pengelly, Carbondale, Pa. 

PRUE HOMER cig 00.0500 ohare a msiecccoe.bakan G6 49 100 
Pres. P. M. Brennan, Dickson City, Pa. 

Sec. 

ot), eer ere Tee ee ee > S26 100 
Pres. A. J. Ratchford, Dunmore, Pa. 

Sec. 

PY WN ask oo occ cache nciwecmeases 35 100 
Pres. — H. Campbell, Carbondale, 

Sec. atarthe Wassel, Simpson, Pa. 

Old FOrge cc csccvcvevccccveccvescescdesios 57 100 
Pres. F. R. Coyne, Old Forge, Pa. 

Sec. 

Olyphant POTN ee 70 100 
Pres. Jno. A, Dempsey, ‘Olyphant, ‘Pa. 

Sec. Joseph E. Kelly, Olyphant, Pa. 

SOFANtON siccccccecccvccsscsdseccsscccess 696 100 
Pres. Thomas Francis, Scranton, Pa. 

Sec. B. O. Baldwin, Scranton, Pa. 

ORION accinvne se oiebiors a Wieioie a vie Sele Obl bere s.6s - §&3 100 
Pres, M. J. Lioyd, Taylor, Pa. 

Sec. Kate Olmstead, Taylor, Pa. 

TRIGOD aodesccccsesssscrecvesvesetseeves 61 100 
Pres. John J. O’Hara, Throop, Pa. . 
Sec. 

Winton ..ccccccccscccccccce EPP CREO Wore eee 
Pres. J. J. Judge, Jessup, Pa. ad 
Sec. 

Lancaster County 

Commty THOtIGGe: sc ccsccocest ern anenomus 674 100 
Pres. Arthur P. Mylin, Lancaster, Pa, 

Sec. Elizabeth Martin, Lancaster, Pa. 

COMMA ccocccccocccvecesecssucecoves . “Gh 100 
Pres. W. C. ‘Sampson, Columbia, Pa, 

Sec. Elsie I. Welsh, Columbia, Pa. 

EMROAKISE cc ccdceseverseeseesssseseccece 181 94 
Pres. B. W. Fisher, Lancaster, Pa. 

Sec. B. F. Winkelblech, Lancaster, Pa. 

Millersville Normal School cecosece 30 100 
Pres. Charles Gordinier, Millers- 

ville, 
Sec. Elsie M. 2. Whittaker, Millers- 
ville, Pa. 
Lawrence County 

County Institute .......... - 215 100 
Pres. John C. Syling, New Castle, “Pa. 

Sec. Mrs. Ella Meechem, New Castle, 
Pa. BR. D. 

TOG IE 5:6. 6.05 -0:'0: 0: 6 0:6/arenpele, visi w/e uececpie:s 58 93 

Pres. — M. Spencer, Dllwood City, 
‘a. 
Sec. Achsa Jackson, Ellwood City, Pa. 

NOW CABBIE .nccccccccvicssccccccccoceve 256 97 
Pres. F, L. Orth, New “Castie, Pa. 

Sec. Harriet A. Elliott, New Castle, 
Pa. 
Lebanon County 
County Institute ..ccccccccccccccvccces 263 100 


Pres. Charles G. Dotter, Annville, Pa. 
Sec. Lavinia Boyer, Lebanon, Pa. 
LODABON occccssccccccccccccvcceescce ose 228 100 
Pres. M. F. Bolton, Lebanon, Pa. 
Sec. Naomi Light, Lebanon, Pa. 


Lehigh County 
County Institute .....ccccccccccccccves 359 10u 
-Pres. = J. Wertman, * Orefield, 
a. 
Sec. William L. Fink, naeenen Pa. 
AMIONCOWN ccccsccccccvecvoccscccccccs 365 100 
Pres. Herbert H. Wentz, Allentown, 


a. 
Sec. Mabel M. Heberling, Allentown, 
Pa. 


Luzerne County 
County Institute ......ccccccsevccccvece 791 60 
Pres. — P. Hopper, Wilkes-Barre, 


Sec. Edith M. Saricks, Freeland, Pa. 

MBRIOF occvccccvcsccncceveces veceteonns OF 73 
Pres. A. P. Cope, “Ashley, Pa. 
Sec. Delia McCormick, Ashley, Pa. 
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No. of Per cent 
Members Teachers 


Hazle Township 
Pres. Joseph B. Gabrio, Hazleton, Pa. 
Sec. Andrew J. Branigan, Jeddo, Pa. 

Hazleton 
Pres. A. D. Thomas, Hazleton, Pa. 
Sec. Harry F. Grebey, Hazleton, Pa. 

NOMRIQORG cin cess 6 ccsiccvicvcccccweusnuse 
Pres. A. P. Diffendafer, Nanticoke, Pa. 
Sec. John Davis, Nanticoke, Pa. 

Newport Township ...... 
Pres. H. U. Nyhart, Glen Lyon, Pa. 
Sec. Viola Fischer, Glen Lyon, Pa. 

Pittston <...20« 

Pres. D. J. Cray, ‘Pittston, Pa. 
Sec. Helen McQueen, Pittston, Pa. 

Wilkes-Barre ...... 
Prea. EH. Hi. Zeiser, Wilkes- ‘Barre, Pa. 
Sec. Geo. W. Houck, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Lycoming County 
County Institute 
Pres. G. B. Milnor, Williamsport, Pa. 
Sec. G. A. Ferrell, Williamsport, Pa. 
WHERE © ccc cen wee caset caehud wane 
Pres, Annie E. Pott, Williamsport, Pa. 
Sec. Marguerite I. Quigley, Williams- 
pert, Pa. 


McKean County 
County Institute 
Pres. C. W. Lillibridge, Smethport, Pa. 
Sec. Carrie Day, Smethport, Pa. 
Bradford 
Pres. Geo. E. Schilling, Bradford, Pa. 
Sec. Elizabeth H. Wilson, Bradford, 
ra. 


Mercer County 


COUmty - TMCRG NO 65 occ 's cs eee cccseoune 
Pres. H. E. McConnell, Mercer, Pa. 
Sec. Kate G. Barnes, Mercer, Pa. 

Farrell 
Pres. Port Eckles, Farrell, Pa. 


Sec. 

Greenville 

Pres. Grant B. Gerberich, Greenville, 
Pa. 


Sec. Emily Couse, Greenville, Pa. 
BHAFON .ccccccucecsvscsccccccsccves . 
Pres. W. D. Gamble, Sharon, Pa. 
Sec. Daisy Downs, Sharon, Pa. 


Mifflin County 


County Institute 
Pres. James F. Wills, Belleville, Pa. 
Sec. J. W. Billow, Lewistown, Pa. 

Lewistown 
Pres. W. A. Hutchison, Lewistown, Pa. 
Sec. J. W. Billow, Lewistown, Pa. 


Monroe County 


County Institute 
Pres. Frank Koehler, Stroudsburg, Pa. 


Sec. J. H. Kunkle, E. Stroudsburg, Pa. 


East Stroudsburg Normal School 
Pres. Daniel W. La Rue, East Strouds- 


burg, Pa. 
Sec. Carrie Ethel Baker, East Strouds- 
burg, Pa 


Montgomery County 


County Institute 
Pres. J. Horace Landis, Norristown, Pa. 
Sec. Charles F. Roth, Pennsburg, Pa. 

Abington Township ......... 
Pres. Edward S. ars ‘Abington, Pa. 
Sec. Elizabeth Scarborough, Hatboro, 

Pa. 

Cheltemham ....cccccccccccccscccccccses 

Pres. Oscar W. Ackerman, Elkins Park, 


Pa 
Sec. Elizabeth Scarborough, Hatboro, 
Pa. 


Conshohocken 

Pres. Charles S, Hottenstein, 
hocken, Pa. 

Sec. Lillie Steele, Conshohocken, Pa. 

Lower Merion Township 

Pres. H. Rey Wolf, Ardmore, Pa. 

Sec. Wm. P. Nash, Narberth, Pa. 


Consho- 


86 


282 


71 


175 


27 


490 


73 


38 


100 


91 


100 


100 


54 


100 


100 


93 


100 


69 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


89 


100 


97 


100 


100 
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No. of Per cent 
Members Teachers 


NORTINIOU o'< va cnuccue dynhetectihastenes 134 
Pres. A. S. Martin, Norristown, Pa. 
Sec. Julia A. Welsh, Norristown, Pa. 
POROUS os.0tadecaueecciexdrbaes tananas 94 
Pres. W. W. Rupert, Pottstown, Pa. 
Sec. P. A. Markley, Pottstown, Pa. 
Montour County 
ee ee ee 
Pres. D. N. Dieffenbacher, Danville, 
Pa 
Sec. Mary B. Love, Jerseytown, Pa. 
Northampton County 
Coma TS enc catnccascuccscésaces 401 
Pres. G. A. Grim, Nazareth, Pa, 
Sec. Jas. M. Frankenfield, Butztown, 
Pa. 
WI. 6 vdxe kine censnewsennsanmentne 215 
Pres. James N. Muir, Bethlehem, Pa. 
Sec. Sallie H. Villee, Bethlehem, Pa. 
SMe eR eee Pere ee Fy eT ee ee 184 


Pres. A. J. La Barre, Easton, Pa. 

Sec. Pauline Cope, Easton, Pa. 
WOCEIOE hae cccctccvscctaceuscecenss 45 
Pres. W. D. Landis, Northampton, Pa. 
Sec. Jessie E. Shafer, Northampton, Pa. 


Northumberland County 


County Institute 
Pres. Leo W. Schu, Sunbury, Pa. 

Sec. Robert E. Kauffman, Sunbury, Pa. 
Coal Township eee 
Pres. P. Frank Brennan, Shamokin, Pa. 

Sec. 

MING cidccndévacathiekeenetatadevedac - 45 
Pres. Carl L. Millward, Milton, Pa. 
Sec. Lura Mundy, Milton, Pa. 

Moant Carmes oes ccccetoceseucuctsacceee 62 


Pres. W. M. Yeingst, Mount Carmel, Pa. 
Sec. Flossie Dietrick, Mount Carmel, 
Pa. 
CE PUTO COPE CCCP Cre 74 
Pres. Joseph Howerth, Shamokin, Pa. 
Sec. 
BOND ko Vinccvecs caduveensebaccen canes 90 
Pres. Mary C. Gearhart, Sunbury, Pa. 
Sec. Elizabeth F. Keithan, Sunbury, 
Pa. 
Perry County 
Coumty Fmetitete § ..ccciccccessccccseues 192 
Pres. D. A. Kline, New Bloomfield, Pa. 
Sec. A. E, Deckard, New Bloomfield, 
. 
WU CIES in vase cv cucedacctseces 3566 
Pres. Charles C. Heyl, Philadelphia, 
a. 
Sec. Lora B. Scott, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pike County 
County Institute ......ccccccccccccccecs 49 
Pres. Lucian Westbrook, Matamoras, 
Pa. 
Sec. Harry Sanders, Milford, Pa. 
Potter County 
County Institute .......cccccscccccccece 176 
Pres. Clayton C. Judd, Harrison Valley, 
a. 
Sec. Jessie Johnson, Austin, Pa. 
Schuylkill County 
Commty SRAGIGUEG | 6666s ciccicetcsewenvuswes 775 
Pres. Livingston Seltzer, Pottsville, Pa. 
Sec. W. R. Troutman, Frackville, Pa. 
MMMM oc vevcdcedcccsecesenescredsece 27 
Pres. E. W. Taylor, Ashland, Pa. 
Sec. Naomi Dreshman, Ashland, Pa. 
MaRamey CREF 6c occ cs ccedccccscesnsccess 68 
Pres. Jennie D. Kline, Mahanoy City, 
Pa. 

Sec. Mae D. Foley, Mahanoy City, Pa. 
Mahaney TOWHGMID  ..cccccctccecececees 61 
Pres. Jere BE. Lannon, Mahanoy City, 

Pa. 
Sec. Sallie Grenner, Shenandoah, Pa. 
MIMGPAVING 2c cccccsccccccccceesccscceses 38 


Pres. C. E. Roudabush, Minersville, 


a. 
Sec. Pearl Mogel, Minersville, Pa. 


100 


100 


100 


86 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


77 


100 


100 


55 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 
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No. of Per cent 
Members Teachers 


OS ee COR ee 85 100 
Pres. Harry G. Dunkleberger, Potts- 
ville, Pa. 
Sec. Anna Jenkins, Pottsville, Pa. 
BHONANGOBA ..cccccecsvesesessveves 99 100 


Pres. J. W. Cooper, Shenandoah, rg 
Sec. Catherine McHale, Shenandoah, 


ct arene T tre To ec rrr 53 100 
Pres. J. F. Derr, Tamaqua, “Pa. 
Sec. Martha King, Tamaqua, Pa. 
West Mahanoy Township ...........6. 44 100 
Pres. Henry Murray, Lost Creek, Pa. 
Sec. Thomas F. Garrity, Lost Creek, 
Pa. 


Snyder County 
OCT, SEED 55.5 oo o:0-b os acin np esiesininy s 128 100 
Pres. T. A. Stetler, Middleburg, Pa. 
Sec. J. F. Wetzel, McClure, Pa. 


Somerset County 


SOME an RO ss 55 5:5 ds ow aie Ses ove oko 506 100 
Pres. W. H. Kretchman, Somerset, Pa. 
Sec. Florence Walker, Berlin, Pa. 

WV ROE occ sirceia leds basa bene hilinie sie se 5 42 100 
Pres. Irene Davenport, Windber, Pa. 
Sec. Estella Kinney, Windber, Pa. 


Sullivan County 


COT TRIES... ok. ve codasecncsecdcccecs 87 100 
Pres. M. R. Black, Lopez, Pa. 
Sec. Blanche Brown, New Albany, Pa. 


Susquehanna County 
SORES MRED: 9.5146 :0.0-0'8:9 soso eroewideln 257 100 
Pres. Robert M. Sampson, Harford, Pa. 
Sec. Margaret O’Brien, Dimock, Pa. 


Tioga County ‘ 
County EMGtitate .occvcsicncccscsccececs 278 100 
Pres. Rock L. Butler, Wellsboro, Pa. 
Sec. Eleanor Donovan, Elkland, Pa. 
Mansfield Normal School .......... 40 100 
Pres. George W. Cass, Mansfield, "Pa. 
Sec. Alice H, Doane, Mansfield, Pa. 
Union County 
County TUBA oot sinc sce sees 105 100 
Pres. Wm. W. Spigelmyer, Mifflinburg, 
Pa 


Sec. Cyrus W. Huff, New Columbia, Pa. 
Venango County 
COMMEH THINS coc ccccsccnacocesecsees 128 62 
Pres. L. H. Peffer, Franklin, Pa. 
Sec. S. C, Hays, Reno, Pa. 4 
PL. bs kee seeshceesenseecceinsny swe 66 100 
Pres. Ina Hoover, Franklin, Pa. 
Sec. Frances E. Boale, Franklin, Pa. 
COE TUE cc nkc dees busvecanenderesencese 100 83 
Pres. J. J. Palmer, Oil City, Pa. 
Sec. Anna Thomas, Oil City, Pa. 
Warren County 
County Institute ....cccccsccccscccccsece 235 100 
Pres. C. S. Knapp, Warren, Pa. 
Sec. H. L. Blair, Warren, Pa. 
Ck er ee rere ee eT er rr 99 100 
Pres. Jessica Bates, Warren, Pa. 
Sec. P. W. M. Pressel, Warren, Pa. 


Washington County 

County Institute ...cswcccccscccevccnses 485 61 
Pres. Thomas L. Pollock, Charleroi, Pa. 
Sec. F. W. McVay, Canonsburg, Pa. 

CATISTOL 0. oic.c 0:0 0)0.0:0,9: 0550.0 00-009 00 0 n0biee se 71 100 
Pres. Thomas L. Pollock, Charleroi, Pa. 
Sec. Etta M. Work, Charleroi, Pa. 

i: eT ee eT ere ee eT re rr 78 100 
Pres. A. J. Martin, Donora, Pa. 
Sec. Laura Tomer, Donora, Pa. 

Biome. TART. «i 6s.k5 a b5 0 00608602 0o0 64 100 
Pres. R. G. Dean, Monongahela City, 


Pa. 
Sec. Mary B. Collins, Monongahela 


op er eer ery ra 110 84 
Pres. J. C. Stiers, Washington, Pa. 
Sec. E. E. Moore, Washington, Pa. 

Southwestern Normal School ......... 112 100 
Pres. Carroll D, Champlin, California, 


Pa. 
Sec. Ruth Young, California, Pa. 


No. Per cent 
Members Teachers 

Wayne County 
TNO ons eke snd 0.000 250K RES - 196 87 


Pres. A. H. Howell, Honesdale, Pa. 
Sec. Mrs. Grace S. Perham, Honesdale, 
Pa. 


Westmoreland County 
COUREY THONG 6 dsccisccesnccivcsncece -. 949 96 
Pres. W. G. Dugan, Greensburg, Pa. 
Sec. Ethel Martz, Greensburg, Pa. 
Greensburg-Hempfield ‘Cpe a chine et aces 179 100 
Pres. J. A. Hays, Greensburg, Pa. 
Sec. Ella Murphy, Greensburg, Pa. 


FOAMROCLO 2c cccccccccesccsccccccsevccecs 59 100 
Pres. E. W. Long, Jeannette, Pa. 
Sec. 

EO: osc ccecseecekeawetsisacecueveess 69 100 


Pres. W. G. Kimmel, Latrobe, Pa. 
Sec. Helen Mercer, Latrobe, Pa. 
Monessen ...... SE ee ee 126 100 
Pres. H. BE. Gress, Monessen, Pa. 
Sec. W. F. Blackburn, pemeeening Pa. 


Mount Pleasant Township .............. 70 100 
Pres. Lloyd F. Rumbaugh, Mount 
Pleasant, Pa. 
Sec. Emma H. Millen, Scottdale, Pa. 
DROW SOUR ib 56a 0s Gis 6500 6 tre olen asia 68 100 


Joint Institute with Tarentum, Alle- 
gheny County. 
RGUIER VES TOW ONE isos ccc se oeorwcwees 61 100 
Pres. W. H. Cober, Belle Vernon, Pa. 
Sec. Mr. Blackburn, Monessen, Pa. 
Be ras ne (rarer ars 61 100 
Pres. J. R. Kurtz, Vandergrift, Pa. 
Sec. Cornelia Mabon, Vandergrift, Pa. 


Wyoming, County 
Cm RNR. ook bcs cretiesewscav ews 125 100 
Pres. Wallace H. Graves, Tunkhannock, 


Pa. 
Sec. Mae Pettebone, Tunkhannock, Pa. 
York County 

COME IRMCIUUS: bisa sac ve ceo nw bee ss wanes 681 100 
Pres. C. W. Stine, York, Pa. 
Sec. 

MTR ETTET CTE TUT eT TURE TT ETT 48 100 
Pres. A. J. English, Hanover, Pa. 
Sec. 

WOE: ov: bkiSivoe Bet abie ewe Genetic. Eakecee iy wisn 210 90 
Pres. C. B. Heinly, York, Pa. 
Sec. E. A. Glatfelter, York, Pa. 

Colleges: 

RETIRE CHIOGD 5cciciesesissccciseceses 10 
Pres. L. Clarence Hunt, Myerstown, Pa. 
Sec. V. C. Zener, Myerstown, Pa. 

Bucknell University 
1 Life Membership 

Franklin and Marshall ........++eseeee- 44 
Pres. P. M, Harbold, Lancaster, Pa. 
Sec. E. M. Hartman, Lancaster, Pa. 

Grove CY COMGED os voc ccecetseceseds 12 
Pres. Weir C. Ketler, Grove City, Pa. 
Sec. Harold O. White, Grove City, Pa. 


FOMAER cccccccesccvescccccccvescccssese 22 
Pres. J. — Brumbaugh, Hunting- 
don, 
Sec. .C. C, Bilis, Huntingdon, Pa. 
Lafayette College .rcccccccscccccccccees 16 


Pres. William O. Allen, Easton, Pa. 

Sec. R. J. W. Templin, Easton, Pa. 
OP > er ane 12 

Pres. Natt. M. Emery, Bethlehem Pa. 

Sec. Percy Hughes, Bethlehem, Pa, 


DEGPAVIND COUINES | io. 0 xine er cures cmsewens ss 5 
Pres. J. Taylor Hamilton, Bethlehem 
. Pa. 
Sec. 
Muhlenberg College .........cccccccvees 6 
Pres. 
Sec. Robert C. Horn, Allentown, Pa. 
Penn. College for Women ............++. 4 


Pres. John C. Acheson, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Sec. C. W. Doxsee, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Pennsylvania State .......ccccccccecces Day 
Pres. John Martin Thomas, State Col- 
lege, Pa. 
Sec. David Allen Anderson, State Col- 
lege, Pa. 
Ganmectuale University UN ren oe 4 
Pres. Charles T. Aikens, Selinsgrove, 


Pa. 
Sec. E. M. Brungart, Selinsgrove, Pa. 
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No. of Percent 
Members Teachers 


No. of Percent 
Members Teachers 











Pemple Univerelty: oo. cccccccrcccesedecies 

Pres. Laura H. Carnell, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Sec. George E. Walk, Philadelphia, Pa. 

University of Pennsylvania ..........+. 

Pres. Harlan Updegraff, Philadelphia, 


Pa. 
Sec. Howard H. Mitchell, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


Number of Local Branches, 231. 


University of Pittsburgh 
Pres. G. H, Reavis, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Sec. 8S. B. Davis, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
UW  OCURINO Shi cc bdkccetacceseeeneuss 17 
Pres. G. L. Omwake, Collegeville, Pa. 
Sec. P. A. Mertz, Collegeville, Pa, 
Washington and Jefferson College ...... 15 
Pres. S. S. Baker, Washington, Pa. 
Sec. N. M. Grier, Washington, Pa. 


Number of members of the Association including 102 Life Members and oth- 
ers 42,256 (93 per cent of the certificated teachers of the State). 

Of the 214 Local Branches, exclusive of the 17 Colleges and Universities, but 
including 13 of the State Normal Schools, 168, or 78% per cent, were 100 per cent 
in their membership in the Association for 1921-1922. 





NEW BOOKS 


SHEET METAL PATTERN DRAFTING AND SHOP 
PROBLEMS, by James S. Daugherty, Car- 
—— Institute of Technology. The Man- 
ual Arts Press, Peoria, Ill. $2.50. 

For vocational and high schools, home study 
by apprentices and sheet metal workers and 
reference use by draftsmen, shop foremen and 
metal workers who lay out patterns for sheet- 
metal work, heating, ventilating, cornice, sky- 
light and heavy plate work. Each problem 
drawn to scale or given dimensions. Descrip- 
tions, clear and well organized, stimulate the 
students to think and to reason out many prob- 
lems. Photographic reproductions of stu- 
dents’ work make the text remarkably attrac- 
tive and helpful. 


THE PROGRESSIVE ROAD TO SILENT READING, 
Fourth Year, by William L. Ettinger, Su- 
perintendent of New York City Schools, 
Edgar Dubs Shimer, his Assistant Super- 
intendent, and James J. O’Regan, Prin- 
cipal of Public School No. 77. Silver, Bur- 
dett and Company. : 

The text especially features reading for 
comprehension, the pupil to compare _ his 
synopsis with one in the Appendix made by a 
child in the same grade; reading for speed 
selections which direct the student to the li- 
brary for the rest of the story, upon which 
he will give an oral synopsis; study of stand- 
ard pictures to teach appreciation of litera- 
ture and art together; correlation of language, 
history, science, etc., that the pupil may re- 
alize that other subjects are easier to acquire 
and retain with the growth and development 
of skill in reading. Silent reading helps pu- 
pils attack a subject and make it their own, 
even without the assistance of a teacher. 


SyLLaBus IsAAc PITMAN SHORTHAND (Second 
Year), by Elizabeth A. Roche and Eliza- 
beth Riordon. 75c. ; 

Prepared for the department of secretarial 
studies in the Washington Irving High School, 

New York. Contains helpful suggestions for 

shorthand recitations generally and will be 

found valuable to teachers of all grades of 
stenographic work. 


ARITHMETICAL ESSENTIALS, Books One, Two 
and Three, by J. Andrew Brushel, St. 
Louis, Margaret E. Noonan, New York 
University and John W. Withers, New 
York University. Lyons and Carnahan. 

For grades two to eight inclusive. Written 


directly to the pupils, with omission of direc- 
tions to the teacher. The problems deal large- 
ly with concrete life situations, so that the 
facts given may be verified by the children. 
Games show where knowledge of numbers is 
necessary. Speed and accuracy follow through 
repetition to time tests. The older pupils 
work out projects and become acquainted with 
civic, social and business practices. The text 
makes provision for pupils of varying ability. 
The series secure arithmetical thinking and 
skill, together with a real acquaintance with 
the social world. 


ELEMENTARY FRENCH, (Revised) by Fred D. 
Aldrich, Worcester Academy, Irving L. 
Foster, Pennsylvania State College and 
Claude Roule, Dartmouth. Ginn and 
Company. $1.56. 

During this first year’s work the pupil gains 
not only a knowledge of French grammar but 
a conversational knowledge of idiomatic 
French. Through the lessons he discusses 
family life, visits the country and masters 
commonplace words and phrases. Drills, 
themes, oral and written exercises, notes, vo- 
cabulary and resumé with every lesson make 
the work thorough. Grouping the lessons 
around a common topic such as the verb or 
the pronoun secures unity and system. The 
authors fully realize the value of illustrations. 
Underneath the halftones are legends explain- 
ing the pictures in detail and in French, sup- 
plemented by proverbs, menus, signs, corres- 
pondence and classroom phrases. 


DICCIONARIO DE TAQUIGRAFIA ESPANOLA, Isaac 
Pitman, New York. $2.00. 
Dictionary containing 18,000 Spanish words 
— their shorthand equivalents. 180 pages, 
cloth. 


MANUAL FOR ScHOOL ADMINISTRATORS, by 
Frederick A. Welch, State Inspector of 
Iowa. W. M. Welch Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

A handbook for principals and superinten- 
dents, also boards of education. After a 
short historical development of our schools, 
the text discusses functions of school officials, 
employment of teachers, equipment, course of 
study, organization, administration, supervis- 
ion, school and social center activities, building 
campaign, the teacher and his work, board 
of education, tenure, tests, surveys, community 
leadership,—giving such assistance as_ the 
author longed for in his own early experience 
in superintending and supervising schools. 
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LECTURAS ELEMENTALES, by Max A. Luria, 
DeWitt Clinton High School, New York. 
The Macmillan Company. $1.20. 

For use in the latter part of the first year’s 
work. Aims to place the teacher in the back- 
ground, emphasizing the socialized recitation 
and supervised study. The short reading text 
can be developed in class by means of exer- 
cises following in logical sequence. Playlets, 
games and programs increase interest and give 
opportunity for memory drill. Especially valu- 
able are the suggestions to teachers and those 
to students on How to Study. 


Les MISERABLES, Abridged and Edited by Vic- 
tor E. Francois, College of the City of 
New York. 258 pages including text, 
notes, exercises and vocabulary. Illus- 
trated. Allyn and Bacon. 80c. 


The author has chosen the most interesting 
passages dealing with the hero, Jean Valjean, 
together with the most dramatic chapters con- 
cerning Gavroche. He retains unity of action 
by short summaries in French, some of which 
are borrowed entirely from Victor Hugo’s own 
summaries, while others consist of sentences 
culled from the original. The text is adapt- 
able to the third term in high school or the 
second in college, the exercises being graded 
to suit different groups of students. 


PLANE GEOMETRY, with 473 Illustrations, by 
C. Addison Willis, Girard College, Phila- 
delphia. P. Blakiston’s Sons and Com- 
pany. 

It is evident that the author loves Geometry 
and that he has written a text to awaken a 
love in his pupils for “beloved geometry” and 
to make them willing to work to learn. Many 
of the theorems of the older texts are presented 
as definitions or as axioms, thus avoiding elu- 
cidation of the obvious. The drawings are un- 
usually clear, with parts clearly designated. 
The two styles of type make a minimum re- 
quirement as a short course and a complete 
well-rounded course with an abundance of 
material for pupils of exceptional ability. The 
author is particularly happy in connecting 
geometric principles with our constructive civi- 
lization. Teachers of geometry will welcome 
this new text. 


CHEMISTRY AND ITs USES. by William Mc- 
Pherson and William E. Henderson, Ohio 
S160. University. Ginn and Company. 

1.60. 

A sane, practical and interesting presenta- 
tion of the chemistry that matters most today; 
an excellent balance between abstract prin- 
ciples and practical application with much 
that relates to recent chemical discoveries. The 
student will revel in the descriptions and pic- 
tures of the refining of sugar, the mercerizing 
of cotton, the cotton-seed oil industry, pho- 
tography, the galvanizing of iron, the manu- 
faeture of paper, automobile tires, glass, pot- 
tery, cement, white lead, paints and varnishes, 
the purification of water, the production of 
steel, the refining of petroleum, the making of 
fertilizers and the uses of chemistry in the 
World War. 
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PRACTICAL PHysics (Revised), by N. Henry 
Black, Roxbury Latin School and Harvey 
N. Davis, Harvard University. The Mac- 
millan Company. 

A straightforward, clear exposition of the 
principles of physics and their application to 
familiar objects and devices. The automobile 
is used to illustrate nearly every division of 
the subject, but the submarine, the airplane 
and radio communication contribute their 
wealth of interest and challenge the initiative 
of the student. The text encourages each to 
select some hobby for independent investiga- 
tion. Replete with illustrations, questions, 
problems and summaries. 


INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, 
by Louis Ray Wells, Mechanics Arts High 
School, Boston. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 

The text follows a topical rather than a 
chronological method of treatment; yet in 
general it distinguishes four major periods of 
development: (1) the colonial period of sim- 
ple domestic economy and dependence upon 
foreign trade, down to 1763; (2) period of 
national economic life, to 1825; (3) period of 
national consolidation and isolation, to 1860; 
(4) period of readjustment, marked by com- 
bination and organization growing out of com- 
petition, public regulation and problems re- 
sulting from the closing of the frontier. The 
text emphasizes three ideas: the effect of a 
constantly moving frontier; the promise of 
natural resources, seemingly “inexhaustible;” 
and as expansion ceased and resources were 
appropriated came economic organization, the 
effect of bringing people together, when the 
domestic market gained the ascendancy. A 
most timely text upon matters most interesting 
to us all and especially to teachers of history 
and economics. 


GENERAL METHODS OF TEACHING IN ELEMENT- 
ARY SCHOOLS (Revised, Illustrated, 336 
pages), by Chester Parker, University of 
Chicaga. Ginn and Company. $1.60. 

For normal schools, kindergarten training 
schools, schools of education and teachers’ 
reading circles. The scientific basis of the 
book is found in modern experimental and 
statistical studies in education and psychology. 

The author’s point of view is that efficiency 

and economy in instruction are facilitated by 

(1) adapting all instruction to contemporary 

social needs; (2) basing methods of instruc- 

tion on psychological — verified ex- 
perimentally; and (3) applying principles of 
scientific management to teaching. Following 

his tustom, Parker gives the main points of a 

chapter at its beginning, thus making it an 

easy text to read and to teach. Rich in bibli- 

ography, comprehensive, stimulating, with a 

sane chapter in project teaching. 


THE WHIG PARTY IN PENNSYLVANIA (270 pp., 
paper covers), by Henry R. Mueller, Muh- 
lenberg College. Edited by the Faculty of 
Political Science of Columbia University. 
Longmans, Green and Company. 


Presents a complete history of the Whig 




















party from its formation in 1834 until its dis- 
appearance in 1856. A study of the compon- 
ents of the social, industrial and political life 
of Pennsylvania during the period when “as 
went Pennsylvania, so went the Union.” 


Live Stock AND FARM MECHANICS, by John 
H. Gehrs, Southeast Missouri State Teach- 
ers College. The Macmillan Company. 

Since many boys and girls go no farther 
than the grades and since Agriculture should 
function in their lives, this book should prove 
most helpful. Besides treating the care and 
marketing of live stock, the text discusses the 
use of concrete, road construction, rope tying, 
farm buildings, home conveniences, machin- 
ery, clubs, bookkeeping and efficient market- 
ing. The laboratory exercises and home pro- 
jects suggested at the end of each chapter are 
an important part of the course. 


THE MAKERS OF AMERICA, by James A. Wood- 
burn and Thomas F. Moran. Longmans, 
Green and Co. 


The Committee of Eight of the American 
Historical Association recommended that the 
history work of the fourth and fifth grades be 
largely biographical. Biography interests the 
young, as it makes a personal and dramatic 
appeal. The Makers of America is almost en- 
tirely biographical, setting forth in story form 
some of the most important events and move- 
ments in our history. 


Forty NoTIFIABLE DISEASES, by Hiram Byrd, 
University of Alabama. Kraft. 74 pages. 
World Book Company. 60c. 

A summary of important facts that every- 
one should know. Without a working knowl- 
edge of biology, even a junior high school 
pupil can gain a thorough grounding in the 
principal facts connected with communicable 
diseases. 


FARM ProJEcTS, by Carl Colvin and John Al- 
a3 Stevenson. The Macmillan Company. 
1.20. 


The book is really an extension of home 
activities that will make the home tasks easier 
and more productive. Teachers should adapt 
the material to the seasons and to the needs 
of the community. A week’s time spent on the 
Introduction will suggest topics and plans for 
study. At the end of each chapter are prob- 
lems and review exercises. The projects, to- 
gether with the principles involved in this 
course in agriculture, train pupils in farm 
activities and give the general principles un- 
derlying them. 


BrieF SPANISH GRAMMAR, by M. A. DeVitis, 
Fifth Avenue High School, Pittsburgh. 
Allyn and Bacon. $1.40. 

Intended for beginners, those who may have 
forgotten their English grammar, or are start- 
ing their first foreign language study. Vo- 
cabulary limited to 1,800 words; lessons pro- 
gressive, with sufficient repetition; grammar 
points explained and illustrated one at a time; 
combined method of conversation and trans- 
lation; full-page half-tones; quotations, prov- 
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erbs, lectures about places visited by the 
author when he was preparing the text, and 
poetry for memorization. 


PouR APPRENDRE A PARLER, par Francois J. 
Kueny, University of Maine. Allyn and 
Bacon. $1.20. 


To teach American students to speak French 
correctly and with some degree of fluency. 
To do this one needs a store of words and 
ready-made phrases that he can pronounce 
with speed and proper intonation. After the 
teacher reads, explains and drills on pro- 
nunciation, the students memorize and con- 
jugate. Next they recite the answers to ques- 
tions, in proper tense and person, all books 
closed in classroom, the questions and answers 
being oral. The conversation is of daily life 
and its interests, with drill until the proper ex- 
pression comes “without stopping to think.” 
Dramatization and collateral reading of mod- 
ern French plays aid the students. 


A FOUNDATION FOR CAESAR, Edited with In- 
troduction, Notes, Tables, Vocabulary and 
Rules of Syntax, by John M. Nichols. The 
Stratford Company, Boston. $1.50. 

Most teachers of Latin choose the Gallic 

War for the work of the second year. Its nar- 

rative is direct, easy to understand and inter- 

esting, especially if studied in relation to 

European development. The change from the 

first year’s work to Caesar is often difficult; 

this work aims to lay the foundation for the 
second year. Teachers of English who wish 

a short course in Latin for students in busi- 

ness courses will find this Foundation helpful 

in teaching spelling and correct expression. 

While omitting unessentials, it keeps the his- 

torical sequence and preserves the characters 

as living men, working out great problems. 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH, Books One, Two and 
Three, for Grades Three to Eight inclu- 
sive, (Manual in preparation), by Wil- 
liam D. Miller, Easthampton, Mass., and 
Harry G. Paul, University of Illinois, 
Founder of the Better Speech Movement. 
Books illustrated in three colors. Lyons 
and Carnahan. 

The authors begin language work with sim- 
ple drills, games and exercises in the third 
year. Surveys made in a number of our large 
cities showed that the errors arising from the 
use of incorrect forms were confined to about 
sixty English words, these errors resulting 
largely from careless and loose pronuncia- 
tion, articulation and enunciation. The auth- 
ors stress the physiology of speech and attack 
the few flagrant grammatical errors common 
in each grade. They use the project method 
for cultivating self-expression, socializing the 
work in English by means of class programs, 
books and newspapers, the topics chosen along 
the fields of the pupils’ interests. Training to 
talk before an audience emphasizes oral Eng- 
lish. The mastery of the sentence and its 


structure forms a large part of Book Three. 
Grammar drills are given throughout with a 
summary of grammar as a science at the end 
of Book Three. The books are a direct out- 
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Eliminate 
Waste 


Needless deterioration of your textbooks is positive waste. 


Every textbook should give a certain term of service, determined 
by the care and the protection the book receives. 


If that term of service is cut short through 
needless wear and ill treatment because the book 
has not been given the protection of a good, 
strong, snug-fitting Book Cover, a part of the cost 
of that book has been wasted. 


Holden Book Covers 


By taking all the hard knocks instead of the 
books, by keeping them neat and clean and used 
with perfect safety by succeeding classes afford a 
simple, effective and inexpensive means of cutting 
down the school book expense. 





The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 





Don’t forget to mention the Pennsylvania School Journal when writing to advertisers. It will be appreciated. 
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growth of the Better Speech Movement, giving 
hundreds of lessons for improving the speech 
of the pupils. 


Economic Civics, by R. O. Hughes, Peabody 
High School, Pittsburgh. Allyn and 
Bacon. $1.25. 

An understanding of the elementary prin- 
ciples of our economic life is necessary to good 
citizenship. The text aims to make the high 
school student understand how the world works 
and how each may do his part. The early 
chapters give a brief survey of our govern- 
mental organization. Then follow chapters 
on modern business, the producer, transporta- 
tion, conveniences of trade, better living con- 
ditions, improvement in industry and lastly 
improvement in government and in society. 
A comprehensive text for our youth. 


THE HorRACE MANN READERS, NEW PRIMER 
and NEW First READER, by Walter L. 
Hervey, formerly President of Teachers 
College, and Melvin Hix of New York 
City. Illustrated by Maginel Wright En- 
right. Teachers’ Editions with Manual, 
or Daily Lesson Plans. Longmans, Green 
and Co. 64¢ each. 


These readers contain new, varied and eas- 
ily taught material, largely in the form of 
stories of literary value. Some are cumula- 
tive. There are also many rhymes and jingles 
and continued stories composed of short in- 
cidents. The Horace Mann Method with its 
“Let thought lead.” its “phonics are funda- 
mental” and its “Word problems” show a 
marked advance in naturalness, directness and 
economy, close to the interests and capabilities 
of children. The Horace Mann Readers, 
Primer to Eighth, have recently been reprint- 
ed, together with Daily Lesson Plans for the 
first three years. 


HAMLET, Edited by Samuel Thurber, Jr., New- 
ton Technical High School and A. B. de- 
Mille, Secretary New England Association 
< Teachers of English. Allyn and Bacon. 

Cc. 

The number of pupils in our schools is in- 
creasing so rapidly that teachers often find 
reference material inadequate. The editors 
have accordingly added several new features 
to the text: fuller and more informational 
notes; discussion of the sources of the play; 
familiar quotations from the play; account of 
Shakespeare the man—his life, work, reputa- 
tion—and the theatre for which he wrote; 
practical, usable topics for oral and written 
composition; suggestions as to acting portions 
of the play; and a glossary. The pupils wil! 
also appreciate the numerous illustrations of 
characters and scenes from the play. 


MACBETH, by the same editors as the above 
and with similar helps. 


HERRING REVISION OF THE BINET-SIMON 
Tests, Examination Manual: Form A, by 
John P. Herring, Director Bureau of Edu- 
cational Research, State Normal School, 
Bloomsburg, Pa. 50 pp. The Worid Book 
Company. $1.00. 

An individual examination for the purpose 
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The Manly-Bailey-Rickert 
Lessons in English 


A new and striking series for 
the grades, in the preparation of 
which Mr. E. C. Noyes of Alle- 
ghany County has assisted. 

Distinguished by provision for super- 
vised study, numerous projects, oral work 
in abundance, fresh and stimulating les- 


son material, limitation of grammatical 
theory to the practically useful 


MANLY-BAILEY-RICKERT 


“The Series for Satisfaction’’ 


D.C HEATH & COMPANY 


231-245 W. 39th St. - NEW YORK CITY 




















The COMPLETE Line of 
School Equipment 








R. & M. Special Line School Sup- 
plies 


A. H. Andrews’ School Furniture 


Wiese Laboratory Furniture, Do- 
mestic Science, and Manual 
Training Equipment 


Smith System Heaters, Chemical 
Toilets and Drinking Fountains 


Wayne School Cars and School 
Wagons 


And Other Equipment for the Schools 








FOR INFORMATION WRITE TO 


ROBERTS & MECK 


HARRISBURG, PA. 








Don’t forget to mention the Pennsylvania School Jcurnal when writing tn advertisers. It will be aeppreciateri. 
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of measuring mental ability. Simplified and 
mechanized so that any teacher in her class- 


shop-girl’s knight unto the end.” “The reforms 
that I attempted in behalf of the shop-girls of 





room can give the tests with practically no New York,” said Colonel Roosevelt, “were 
difficulty and determine with reliability the 
mental age of her pupils. The manual is self- 
explanatory. Tests can be given in half the 
time required by the Stanford revision and 
with equal reliability. The substance of the 
tests is entirely new, the scoring is simple and 
the results are trustworthy. 
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AMERICAN CRAYON 
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ESTABLISHED 1835 


SANDUSKY-OHIO NEW YORK 
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EVERYDAY CLASSICS, PRIMER TO EIGHTH GRADE 
inclusive, by Fannie W. Dunn, Teachers 
College, Franklin T. Baker, Teachers Col- 
lege, and Ashley H. Thorndike, Columbia 
University. Illustrated by Maud and 
Miska Petersham. The Macmillan Com- 


pany. 

The word list for the Primer, checked and 
marked by reference to E. L. Thorndike’s The 
Teachers Word Book, shows 286 different 
words in the stories, only seven of which are 
outside the 5,000 most commonly used words. 
Stories of repetitive type please and give ef- 
fective drill. Every selection throughout the 
series is a classic, i. e. a selection that has 
stood the test of time for at least a generation, 
a selection that is always new, incapable of 
growing old, a common heritage of literature. 
The art work of the first three books before 
going to press cost $30,000. The illustrations 
satisfy both the sense of beauty and the sense 
of humor. 


Upon receipt of request 
we will send you book- 
let descriptive of any 
material in which you 
may be interested 


SELECTED STORIES FROM O. HENRY, Edited by 

Alphonso Smith, United States Naval 

Academy. Doubleday, Page and Com- 
pany. $1.25. 

These twenty-five stories arranged chrono- 
logically represent O. Henry’s regional inter- 
ests, his favorite themes, varying technique, 
humor and pathos. An historian first of his 
native village by means of cartoons, he later 
‘became an interpreter of New York through 
his stories. His stories are masterpieces in 
description that characterizes and interprets, 
with the utmost economy of material and elim- 
ination of the unessential. Because of his keen, A 8 
intense and chivalrous sympathy for the work- Tee en pee 
ing girl, he has been aptly styled “The little 











Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency 


Established 1855 
366 Fifth Ave., New York City, Between 34th and 35th Sts. 


CHAS. W. MULFORD, Prop. 


uperior agency for superior people. We register 
Services free to school officials. 











SQUIBB’S ‘‘LOOSE LEAF”’’ Daily and Monthly Scholarship Record 


It is self-explanatory and makes a permanent record for future reference without extra work on the 
part of the teacher or supervising principal. 

Also a “LOOSE LEAF” Examination and Promotion Record. 

Try Squibbs “IDEAL” report card, arranged for the semester or term with promotion record. Can 
be marked by letter or percentage. Each card inclosed in a pocket envelope. 

Try Squibb’s Teacher’s Plan Book, containing 200 suggested Bible Readings and 200 pages. 

Try Squibb’s Practical Class Register, pocket edition, forty names, forty weeks and six classes. 

For further information, address, 


F. W. SQUIBB, 2322 Jenny Lind Street, McKeesport, Pa. 














H The Pathfinder is the great illustrated current events paper published at the 
Pathfinder Nation’s Capital for teachers everywhere. It is the Ford of the school world. 
National Tells story of world’s news in interesting, understandable way. You will like the 

Pathfinder. There is no other paper like it for the teacher that wants to keep well 
Weekl informed or for use in class work. Famous Pathfinder Question Box answers your 
y questions and is a mine of information. Regular price of Pathfinder is $1 a year, but 
15 Cents you can have on trial 13 weeks for only 15 cents. Ask for special current events 
circular and rate for school club subscriptions. Address: 
THE PATHFINDER, Langdon Sta., Washington, D. C. 


Don’t forget to mention the Pennsylvania School Journal when writing to advertisers. It will be appreciated. 
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suggested by the stories of O. Henry.” Pro- 
fessor Smith’s introduction is a comprehensive, 
yet brief study of the author and his work. 
Especially skilful is he in his study of the 
critics of O. Henry. 

William Sidney Porter (our O. Henry) won 
his first literary recognition while serving a 
Federal prison term (the sentence since found 
to be wholly unjust). Two years after his re- 
lease he signed a contract with the New York 
World for a story a week at $100 each. 


MODERN ESSAYS AND STORIES, Edited by Fred- 
erick Houk Law, Stuyvesant High School, 
New York City. 314 PP. ne The 
Century Company. $1.2 

A book to awaken i of modern 
prose and to develop ability and originality in 
writing. Each essay has an informal intro- 
duction, explanatory notes, suggestive ques- 

tions and also twenty subjects for direct imi- 

tation in writing. The text discusses the na- 

ture and development of the short story 
through the legendary tale, the historic story, 
and the romantic story of adventure to the 
story of realism and of character. These helps, 

together with directions for writing give a 

combination book of composition and of essays 

and stories in the English of today, in touch 

with the thoughts and interests of today. A 

very timely help to teachers and to those who 

may desire to study by themselves. 


JUVENILE LADDER LIBRARY, The Macmillan 
Company. 

In the form of a real stepladder of dark 
wood, with ages stenciled on the steps in white. 
The five steps take the children from “Ages 
4-6” to “Ages 12-15.” Ladder Library Cata- 
log and “Hints to Parents on the Selection of 
Children’s Books” sent upon request. 


THE LITTLE CORNER NEVER CONQUERED, The 
Story of the American Red Cross War 
Work for Belgium, by John van Schaick, 
Jr., formerly Commissioner to Belgium, 
A.R.C. The Macmillan Company. $2.00. 

A thrilling account of work in one of the 

most dramatic and picturesque sections of 
Europe, where a brave people and a heroic 
King made a last stand to save their country. 
In dying by the thousands to stop Germany, 
these Belgians prevented a decision in her 
favor in 1914 and they continued the fight of 
the Allies throughout the War. It is decid- 
edly one of the best books extant for arousing 
gratitude for such sacrifice and devotion for 
one’s country. 


OuR WORLD BACKGROUND, by Charles A. Beard 
and William C. Bagley. The Macmillan 
Company. $1.25. 
companion volume to “A First Book in 

American History” and “The History of the 

American People.” The authors have given 

the striking and essential ideas and move- 

ments of mankind, from prehistoric ages to 
the present, in a clear and simple form for 
grade school pupils. Without adding another 
course of history, they would help the teachers 
carry American culture to new heights in the 

training of the citizens-to-be of America as a 

world power. The text stresses two funda- 
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Five Foremost Features of Perfection 
make Gluey the Quality Paste at 


Lowest Cost 


Saves time in the class room. Fingers and clothing 
never soiled. Teaches the value of using good tools. 
Uniform, smooth velvety texture to the last drop. 
Use right from the jar without any mussy mixing 
with water. 


SPECIFY ‘‘GLUEY’’ 
Your Trial Tube will be sent for 10 cents 


THE COMMERCIAL PASTE — 
COLUMBUS Dept. 110 

















For SEPTEMBER INTELLIGENCE SURVEY Use 


The Myers Mental 
Measure 


It gives Every Child a Chance 
It is a Non-Language Test 
It is a Single Continuous Scale for All Grades 
and Ages 


MEASURING MINDS 
AN EXAMINER’S MANUAL TO ACCOMPANY 
THE MYERS MENTAL MEASURE 
ByCaroline E.Myers & Garry C. Myers, Ph.D. 
Head of Department of Psychology, Cleveland 
School of Education 
PUBLISHED AUGUST, 1922 


BY THE SAME AUTHORS 


Form 2 of The Myers Mental Measure 
To alternate with the first form 
AND 


A Pantomime Group Intelligence Test 
All Pictures—Given Without Language 
Designed for kindergarten to Grade Six 
in districts where there are many for- 
eign children. Also for foreign-speak- 
ing adults in schools and factories. No 
knowledge of spoken English is nec- 
essary. 


NEWSON & COMPANY 


Publishers 


73 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
623 Se. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








It will be appreciated. 
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mental ideas: the unity of all history and the 
importance of enriching our national life by 
the study of the best in all the past and in 


‘all nations. 





SCHOOL BUILDING PROGRESS 
(Continued from page 35) 

In the Adams County public schools’ second 
annual May Festival the following schools 
participated: Arendtsville, Biglerville, Lit- 
tlestown, Menallen, New Oxford and York 
Springs. Biglerville won three of the five 
trophy cups, Gettysburg two. 

Lancaster County: Manor Township high 
school, $70,000; Earl Township two-room 
rural school $11,000; Ephrata Township two- 
room rural school $12,000; Akron Borough 
bond issue $14,000; West Lampeter Vocational 
high school $70,000; New Holland will vote 
on a $75,000 bond issue this fall. Mr. Lew 
Storb has given the Board of New Holland a 
four-acre tract. 

Delaware County: Chester Township at 
Brookhaven; Lower Chichester an eight-room 
building at Linwood; Clifton Heights a six- 
room building; Eddystone a large addition; 
Glendolen and Norwood voted loans to build 
a joint high school; East Lansdowne a four- 
room addition; Middletown Township a three- 
room building; Parkside Borough a_ second 
story to the present building; Sharon Hill an 
eight-room building and auditorium; Spring- 
field Township a four-room building; Yeadon 
Borough a six-room building and auditorium. 

Carbondale by a vote of three to one passed 
a bond issue for $300,000 for new schools. 

Plumville and Clymer, Indiana County, have 
voted favorably on bond issues for better high 
school accommodations. 

Wilkinsburg will occtpy the new twenty- 
three-room Johnston grade building in Sep- 
tember. Two rooms are for kindergartens. 

Sheffield Township, Warren County, will 
build a two-room addition to its north side 
building. 

Abington in May marketed a bond issue of 
$100,000 for the erection of a one-story struc- 
ture of brick containing eight class rooms sur- 
rounding a central assembly room and gym- 
nasium. 

Northampton County: Sarecon Township is 
adding two rooms to the Seidersville building. 
East Allen Township is adding one room to the 
Monocacy building. 

McKeesport $480,000 bond issue: $180,000 
to complete and furnish the Centennial build- 
ing; $300,000 for an addition to the Technical 
High School. 

Monroe County: Stroud, Chestnut Hill and 
Barrett Townships have voted bonds for new 
buildings. 








DRAPER’S ‘‘SANITARY”’ 


WINDOW SHADES 


NOTE THE GOOD POINTS OF OUR 


Draper Sanitary 
Shades Handy 
Adjustable Artistic 
Permanent Durable 
Efficient Essential 
Rapid Serviceable 





Pat. en 8 ’07 
ADJUSTABLE 
Please send us your inquiries 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 
Spiceland, Indiana 











Great Opportunities 


for Advancement 


A reliable Teachers’ Agency is the 
most modern, surest and business- 
like way for the progressive teach- 
er to secure the advancement he 
or she deserves. 

No Enrollment Fee 

No Charge to Employers 


Our connection with Pennsylvania 
school work covering forty years en- 
ables us to give high class service to 
both teachers and school officials. 


CENTRAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
JOHN S. ARNOLD, Manager 
202 WALNUT ST., HARRISBURG, PA. 











MANY GOOD TEACHING 
POSITIONS STILL OPEN 


in Penna., N.J., Del., Md., and N. Y. Free enrollment, 


Modern Teachers Bureau 
1002 Market St. Philadelphia 











OUTLINES History—‘‘The War’’ Geography, 
Civics, Grammar, Arithmetic, 
Business Forms, Botany, Physics, Physiology, Maps. 


These pamphlets are prepared to meet the almost universal de- 
mand for a brief summary of the important facts, but not so brief 
but that the student may secure an intelligent knowledge of the 
subject. Price of outline, 20 cents each; discount if ten or more 
are ordered. Maps in blocks of fifty, 38c 


JENNINGS PUB. CO. Inc. Box 17, Bklyn. N.Y. 
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For Your Class Records This Year Use a 


Masterleaf 
Class Record Book 


HE great outstanding feature of the MAS- 
: TERLEAF from which the book is named 
is the patented Master-Leaf. The following ad- 


Designed by a 
Teacher 


vantages are significant: 
1. Writing names once lasts a year. 
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For the use of 
Teachers 


v 


2. No folding or cutting yp needed. 
3. A 3}’x63” MASTERLEAF equals an ordinary 
book 6’x13}”. (Ask for Circular ‘‘C’’) 
4. A pocket size MASTERLEAF will accommodate 
a class of 70 on each Master-Leaf. 
(There are 8 Master-Leaves in each MASTERLEAF) 


Any Superintendent, Principal, or Teacher can 
secure a copy of the MASTERLEAF for exam- 
ination, also full information by sending a pos- 
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tal card to 
MILTON O. BILLOW, Mgr. 


MASTERLEAF RECORD BOOK CO. 


2419 N. Fifth St., HARRISBURG, PA, 
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LIPPINCOTT’S TEXTBOOKS 


SPELLING — Horn-Ashbaugh 
Book 
The scientific speller which has at- 
tracted more attention than any other 
book in the spelling field. 

ARITHMETIC—Lennes-Jenkins’ 

Arithmetie 
A three book series full of problems 
which are really applied to and based 
on life experiences. Plenty of driil 
and review work. Special teacher’s 
edition with answers. 

HISTOR Y—Lefferts’ American Leaders 
History through biography written in 
a style easily comprehended by chil- 
dren, and with the details of greatest 
interest to them. 

PHYSIOLOGY—Haviland’s Modern Physi- 

oloxy, Health and Hygiene 
Just the right combination of hygiene 
and physiology—all from the most 
modern point of view. 

HOME ECONOMICS AND AGRICULTURE 
Complete lines, write for descriptive 
catalogues. 

TEACHER’S MONOGRAPHS 
Edited by W. F. Russell, How To 
Teach Silent Reading by Emma Wat- 
kins. Essential Principles of Teaching 
Reading and Literature by W. 4 
Leonard 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Complete line of Elementary and High School Texts 
Inquiries solicited 


East Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Spelling 


Applied 


Some things worth remembering 





430 So. Wabash Ave. 














That the Golden Book of Favorite Songs is the 
best low priced song book. It contains 170 
good singable songs all with words and musie 
complete for 15 cents. 


That the Instructor Literature Series is the 
best series of 7 cent supplementary readers— 
355 titles in the list. 


That the H. & M. line of pictures to color and 
sewing cards is of a superior sort because 
Marie A. Hull, the artist, has put real life and 
action into the pictures. They are inexpen- 
sive, too. 


That Lederer’s Drawing Made Easy is the book 
that can teach you how to draw. It gives as 
much real information and instruction as a 
$15.00 art course, yet costs only $2.00. 


That Smedley and Olsen’s Economy Primers 
are exceptionally good primers and as indi- 
cated by the title are low priced. 


You can learn more about these and 
our other publications by referring to 
our Catalog No. 70. 


Hall & McCreary Company 
Chicago 


Don't forget to mention the Pennsylvania School Journal when writing to advertisers. It will be appreciated. 
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FOR TWO IMPORTANT 
SUBJECTS 


PEARSON AND KIRCHWEY’S 
ESSENTIALS OF ENGLISH 


By Henry Carr Pearson, Principal of Horace Mann School, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, and MARY FREDERIKA 
KIRCHWEY, Instructor in Horace Mann Elemen- 
tary School, Teachers College, Columbia University 


Lower Grades Middle Grades Higher Grades 


EARSON and Kirchwey’s series of Essentials of English is 
P strong at all points without any annoying weaknesses or at- 
tention devoted to passing fads in methods of teaching. It gives 
pupils a good, all-round training. It cultivates their imagination. 
It. develops in them a logical, well-ordered mind. It teaches them 
to combine and group their thoughts, to construct their sentences in 
a variety of ways, to build well-knit, logical paragraphs, and to 
write in a free and natural style. And in training boys and girls 
to do these and other things the Pearson and Kirchwey series utilizes 
their everyday experiences and observations and develops the youth- 
ful individuality of each along its natural bent. 


FINCH’S EVERYDAY CIVICS 


Community, State and Nation 


By Cuar_es EpGar Fincu, Director of High School 
Grades and Citizenship, Rochester, N. Y. 


TT": BOOK presents definite training for citizenship by bring- 











ing the subject within the everyday life of boys and girls. 

The activities of the class organized as a club are used as a 
basis for the teaching. Special emphasis is placed on the Federal 
Constitution. Each chapter begins with a topic for study in the form 
of a problem and closes with an illuminating sentence summary and 
questions for investigation, discussion, and action. A spirit of 
patriotic Americanism permeates the book. 














AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


100 Washington Square NEW YORK 


CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 
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